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NOTE 

In  the  winter  of  1917  I  was  invited  by  the  Department  of 
History  in  Smith  College  to  give  three  lectures  on  the  State. 
I  there  suggested  that  the  possibilities  of  federalism  were  not 
confined  to  territorial  problems  and  were  consequently  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  My  friend,  Professor  Fay,  thought 
that  the  idea  was  worth  some  further  analysis  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  was  good  enough  to  accept  it  as  suitable  for 
publication  in  the  SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  HISTORY.  I 
should  like  briefly  to  say  that  I  have  throughout  emphasized 
English  experience  because  I  know  England  best;  but  the  argu- 
ment is  not  less  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis  to  American  prob- 
lems. Its  theoretical  basis  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the 
first  chapter  of  my  Authority  in  the  Modern  State  (Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1918). 

H.  J.  L. 

Harvard  University,  July  25,  1918. 


The  Problem  of  Administrative  Areas 


It  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  that  we  have  reached 
a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  representative  government. 
Certainly  no  man  would  now  claim  that  the  large  aspirations  of 
those  who,  with  Bentham  and  the  radicals,  fought  the  great 
battle  of  parliamentary  reform  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  been  to  any  adequate  degree  fulfilled.1  They 
are,  indeed,  different ;  for  the  direction  taken  by  political  activ- 
ities in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  almost  antithetic  to  that 
which  he  would  have  approved.  The  English  state  has  become 
a  positive  state;  by  which  is  meant  that  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  interplay  of  possibly  conflicting  self-interests  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  good,  it  has  embarked  upon  an  effort,  for  some  time  at 
least  to  come,  definitive,  to  control  the  national  life  by  govern- 
mental regulation.  We  have  reached  the  end  of  that  period  in 
which  the  influence  of  laissez-faire  could,  in  any  full  sense,  be 
detected.2  Measures  today  seem  politically  and  economically 
axiomatic  which,  to  the  age  of  Bentham,  would  have  seemed  the 
very  nadir  of  statesmanship.  It  may  be  said  without  much 
fear  of  exaggeration  that  no  single  figure  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Disraeli,  had 
any  accurate  prevision  of  the  trend  that  has  been  taken  by  mod- 
ern legislation.  They  were  too  near  the  intellectual  dogmas  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  to  view  state-action  with  any  confi- 
dence ;  and  Lord  Morley,  albeit  unconsciously,  has  vividly  il- 
lustrated the  failure  both  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone  to  under- 
stand the  basic  social  questions.  Nor  is  it  yet  certain  that  the 
effort  made  by  the  State  towards  the  relief  of  social  distress 


1  Cf.  Wallas,  Human  Nature  in  Politics;  Introduction. 

a  Cf .  Dicey,  Law  and  Public  Opinion  (2nd  ed.)  ;  Introduction. 
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has  behind  it  the  dominant  sympathy  of  experienced  thinkers  in 
our  day.  The  new  theory  of  the  state  limps  far  behind  its  practice.3 

This  is  true  not  merely  of  England  alone.  In  France  and 
Germany  the  period  of  laissez-faire  has  long  passed  its  apogee ; 
and,  whatever  its  origins,  the  social  insurance  of  modern  Ger- 
many has  been  a  remarkable  example  of  administrative  ability. 
Even  the  United  States  has  emerged  from  the  uncritical  individ- 
ualism of  a  pioneer  civilization  to  give  demonstration  of  the 
social  experiment  made  possible  by  a  federal  system.  Austral- 
ian democracy  is  a  special  study  in  itself ;  but,  in  things  like  the 
Court  of  Industrial  Arbitration  which  has  been  made  so  signifi- 
cant by  the  wise  administration  of  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,4  its  con- 
nection with  this  stream  of  thought  has  been  obvious.  Canada 
is  less  typical  of  this  attitude;  but  the  dominance  of  collectiv- 
ist  legislation  is  even  here  beyond  dispute. 

The  change,  particularly  in  England,  bears  witness  to  a 
striking  reversal  of  emphasis;  nor  is  it  unfair  to  suggest  that  it 
implies  a  very  real  increase  in  humanitarian  sentiment.  A 
statesman,  indeed,  who  endeavoured  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
poverty  in  a  modern  House  of  Commons  with  the  underlying 
implications  even  of  such  radicals  as  Hume  in  one  age  or  Bright 
in  the  next,  would  hardly  be  assured  of  an  attentive  hearing. 
The  whole  basis  of  our  social  philosophy  has  altered  in  a  sense 
that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  close  comparison  of  a  series 
of  years  in  the  parliamentary  debates. 

What  has  happened  is  the  emergence  of  what  Mr.  Graham 
Wallas  has  happily  termed  The  Great  Society.5  It  was  only  in 
the  forty  years  after  1870  that  the  full  force  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  began  to  be  felt;  it  was  only  after  the  Reform  Bills 
of  1867  and  1884  that  the  influence  of  a  working-class  electorate 
could  be  perceived  in  the  tendencies  of  legislation.  It  is  not, 
in  truth,  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  measures  which  were  con- 

8  Though  it  lies  implicit  in  the  writings  of  men  like  Green  and  Bosan- 
quet  in  one  school  of  thought  and  in  the  new  liberalism  of  men  like  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson  and  Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouse  in  another. 

4  See  his  article  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  November,  1916. 

6  The  first  chapter  of  his  book,  The  Great  Society,  seems  to  me  the 
type-chart  which  every  investigator  must  follow. 
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cessions  before  1867  were  necessities  afterwards.  The  attitude 
of  a  government  to  the  Taff  Vale  decision  could  not  help  being 
influenced  by  the  solid  array  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters 
opposed  to  it;  and  it  is  possible  that  even  Mr.  Balfour's  im- 
movability would  have  been  different  had  not  a  general  election 
given  him,  just  previously,  a  new  lease  of  power.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  suggest  that  the  measure  produced  in  answer  to 
the  demands  of  labour  would  have  been  perhaps  unintelligible, 
and  certainly  provocative  of  indignation  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  some  twenty  years  before.  Even  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  in  1894,  standing  as  it  did  on  the  thres- 
hold of  Temperton  v.  Russell6  and  Allen  v.  Flood1  it  would 
have  seemed  reprehensibly  audacious. 

If  there  is  thus  a  shift  in  perspective,  it  has  not  produced  a 
greater  degree  of  contentment.  Rather  may  it  be  urged  that 
with  the  growth  of  popular  education — and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  first  generation  educated  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  has  barely  passed  the  threshold  of  middle  age — there 
has  come  an  increasing  desire  for  the  amelioration  of  the  dis- 
parities of  social  life.8  In  broad  terms,  there  has  been  added 
to  the  characteristic  English  belief  in  certain  practical  and  defin- 
ite liberties  a  new  confidence  in  the  value  of  certain  practical 
and  definite  equalities.  The  decline,  for  example,  of  the  indi- 
vidualistic attitude  to  wealth  in  the  last  generation  has  been 
wholly  remarkable.  It  is  possible  that  the  historian  of  the  fu- 
ture will  find  the  securest  traces  of  this  change  in  the  study  of 
the  successive  budgets  of  the  last  thirty  years.9  He  will  com- 
pare the  ideals  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  the  ideals  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  He  will  note  the  attitude 


6  [1893]  I.  Q.  B.  (C.  A.)  715. 

7  [1898]  A.  C.  I. 

8  See,  for  instance,  the  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  J.  McTavish  reprinted 
in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Albert  Manstridge's  University  Tutorial  Classes. 
The  same  note  is  apparent  in  the  more  recent  volume  of  Mr.  Henderson : 
The  Aims  of  Labor. 

9  As  revealed,   for  example,  in  Mr.   Bernard   Mallet's  useful   volume: 
British   Budgets. 
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of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  to  grants-in-aid,10  in  our  own  day  and  that 
of  Lord  Avebury  a  generation  before.11  He  will  be  compelled 
to  conclude  that  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  government, 
has  directly  undertaken  the  control  of  the  national  life ;  but  he 
will  be  at  least  equally  compelled  to  doubt  whether  it  has  there- 
by solved  any  of  the  really  basic  problems  that  confront  us. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  we  have  had,  as  yet,  no  such  period 
of  marked  disturbance  as  characterized  the  lean  and  hungry 
years  after  Waterloo ;  but  there  has  been  no  comparable  epoch, 
until  our  own  day,  of  similar  economic  dislocation.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  period  after  the  advent  of  socialized  liberalism  in  1906 
has  been  marked  by  a  restlessness  on  the  part  of  organized 
labour  of  which  the  dangerous  proportions  have  again  and 
again  been  noted.12  Observers,  indeed,  have  not  been  wanting 
to  suggest  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where  a  transference 
of  economic  power  from  the  middle  class  to  the  workers  will 
to  take  place;13  exactly  as,  in  the  half-century  after  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  the  squirearchy  was  replaced  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  North  of  England. 

The  truth  surely  is  that  we  have  evolved  the  great  society 
without  any  safeguards  that  our  political  institutions  would  keep 
pace  with  the  changes  in  social  and  economic  structure.  No  one 
who  examines  the  large  outlines  of  the  English  governmental 
system  can  point  to  any  vast  discoveries.  Differences,  of  course, 
there  are,  and  some  of  them  are  fundamental.  The  emergence 
of  a  labour  party,  the  transference  of  the  centre  of  political 
power  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Cabinet,  the  consoli- 
dation of  that  pre-eminence  given  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  long  ca- 
reer to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  a  superb  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  civil  service,  these,  and  things  like  these,  have 
an  importance  no  man  may  deny.  But  no  small  part  of  these 


10  See  his  Grants  in  Aid,  especially  the  last  chapter. 

11  Cf.  his  remark  quoted  by  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  in  his  preface  to  Mr. 
R.  G.  Bannington's  Public  Health  Administration. 

12  Cf .  Cole,  The  World  of  Labour.  Chs.  I-II. 

13  Cf.  Especially  Leroy's  Les  transformations  de  la  Puissance  Publique, 
and  Duguit,  Les  transformations  du  Droit  Public.   (A  translation  of  the 
latter  work  will  be  shortly  published.) 
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changes  has  been  due  to  the  breakdown  of  the  main  hypothesis 
upon  which  the  democracy  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
founded. 

Here,  once  more,  it  was  the  influence  of  Bentham  and  his 
followers  that  was  decisive.14  They  believed  that  all  men  were 
more  or  less  equal  in  their  original  endowments,  and  that  dif- 
ferences were  the  product  of  environment.  The  more  training 
was  equalized,  the  more  power  would  be  distributed  in  just  pro- 
portions throughout  the  State.  Universal  suffrage  and  the 
breakdown  of  social  privilege  thus  assumed  a  very  vital  signifi- 
cance. Once  the  factors  of  depression  were  removed  the  nat- 
ural equalities  of  men  would  manifest  themselves,  and  the  rea- 
son of  their  enlightened  self-interest  would  effect  the  improve- 
ment desired.  Bentham  expected  the  average  citizen  to  take  an 
interest  in  politics  which  would  be  based  upon  a  considered 
judgment  of  the  questions  at  issue.  That  may  have  been  more 
possible  than  it  is  now  in  the  negative  period  before  1870  ;15 
but,  certainly,  since  that  time  it  has  been  purely  idle  as  a  valid 
expectation.  Conditions  have  become  so  complex  that  no  one 
can  follow  any  problem  in  its  different  bearings  without  an  un- 
remitting attention.  The  average  voter  could  not  afford  to  give 
the  time  to  the  consideration  of  affairs  that  their  actual  under- 
standing demanded ;  nor  had  his  education  been,  on  any  large 
scale,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Croly  has  explained  in  an  incisive  work16  how  the  same 
conditions  held  in  the  United  States.  The  founders  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  'democracy  had  exactly  the  same  expectations  as  the 
Bethamite  radicals  of  the  possibilities  of  the  "average  man" ; 
and  it  was  for  precisely  similar  reasons  that  they  were  falsified. 
But  whereas  in  America  the  result  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  di- 
vorce of  industry  and  politics,  save  by  indirect  relation,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  growth  of  what  is  termed  the  "boss-system,"  in 
England  that  was  only  partly  the  case.  There  did,  indeed,  continue 


14  Cf.  Mr.  Wallas'  remarks  in  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  passim,  and 
especially  pp.  199  seq. 

15  Certainly,  I  think,  the  quality  of  parliamentary  debate  was  higher. 
19  The  Promise  of  American  Life,  pp.  117-126. 
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that  not  unbenevolent  connection  between  politics  and  society 
which  has  given  to  English  official  life  no  small  part  of  its 
charm.  But  it  made  less  for  the  emergence  of  a  special  political 
class  than  for  the  increasing  importance  of  the  lawyer  in  poli- 
tics and  the  need  for  a  larger  and  more  highly-trained  civil  ser- 
vice. Both  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  English 
civil  service  before  the  war  was  probably  the  sole  example  in 
history  of  an  efficient  bureaucracy  capable  of  liberalism. 

But,  as  the  State  thrust  more  and  ever  wider  functions  upon 
government,  even  these  provisions  became  inadequate  to  the 
burden.  The  fundamental  hypothesis  of  government  in  a  rep- 
resentative system  is  that  it  is  government  by  discussion.  The 
private  member  of  Parliament  was  supposed,  as  in  Burke's  mag- 
nificent conception,  to  use  his  best  judgment  upon  the  bills  pre- 
sented by  government,  and  to  vote  as  the  dictates  of  his  in- 
structed mind  would  seem  to  warrant.  There  has  never,  of 
course,  been  a  time  in  which  such  an  ideal  could  have  been  even 
approximately  realized ;  and,  certainly,  anyone  who  reads  the 
history  of  the  first  forty  years  of  George  Ill's  reign  will  have 
cause  to  deny  that  any  degeneration  has  taken  place.  But  parlia- 
mentary government  in  the  twentieth  century  is  still  essentially 
different  from  parliamentary  government  in  the  nineteenth.  The 
change  seems  to  date  from  the  emergence  of  Mr.  Parnell;  but 
the  impetus  he  gave  to  that  change  is  no  more  than  its  begin- 
ning. 

No  one,  in  fact,  who  considers,  however  superficially,  the 
working  of  the  English  parliamentary  system  can  doubt  that 
some  of  its  defects  are  fundamental.  The  independence  of  the 
private  member  has,  for  practical  purposes,  disappeared.17  The 
rigidity  of  party  ties  has  notably  been  increased.18  The  reality 
of  debate  has  been  largely  impaired  by  the  simple  necessity  of 
getting  business  done.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  note  the  apathy 
of  those  not  actively  engaged  in  working  the  machinery  of 
party.  The  unreality  of  party  distinctions  is  at  least  as  obvious 


"  Cf.  Low,  Governance  of  England,  Chapters  IV,  V. 
18  Lowell,  Government  of  England,  II,  70  ff. 
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as  in  the  days  w'hen  George  III  deliberately  aimed  at  their  obliter- 
ation.19 Before  such  issues  as  Home  Rule  and  Woman  Suffrage 
that  party  government  which  Bagehot  declared  the  vital  principal 
of  representative  government  was  simply  bankrupt.  The  books 
are  everywhere  full  of  lamentation  upon  these  inadequacies.  Mr. 
Graham  Wallas,  Sir  Sidney  Low,  Mr.  Ostrogorski,  are  equally 
emphatic  that  any  unlimited  satisfaction  with  the  workings  of 
democratic  government  is  impossible.  A  large  section  of  Eng- 
lish labour  even  denies  any  real  validity  to  the  processes  of  the 
political  state.20 

Not,  be  it  noted,  that  this  sentiment  is  confined  to  England 
alone.  The  problem  of  representative  government  in  France  is 
perhaps  even  more  passionately  debated  than  in  England;  and 
what  is  significantly  called  "la  malaise  de  la  democratic"  is  there 
even  more  distressingly  apparent.21  The  conference  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  upon  the  Italian  electorate  has  not  brought  re- 
sults of  any  striking  character.  The  principles  of  democracy 
secure  almost  universal  acceptance  in  the  United  States;  but 
there  is  nowhere  any  profound  content  with  its  workings.22 
The  case  of  Germany  is  different  since  there  it  has  been  only 
an  approximation  to  responsible  government  that  was  estab- 
lished; and  Russia,  until  our  own  day,  was  the  only  surviving 
example  in  Western  civilization,  of  an  unlimited  autocracy.  It 
should  perhaps  be  added  that  the  working  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem was  calculated  to  promote  a  confidence  as  unlimited  in  the 
rightness  of  the  democratic  faith. 

In  whatever  analysis  is  made  of  the  conditions  of  the  mod- 
ern representative  system,  two  facts  stand  out  with  striking 
clarity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  delib- 
erative assembly  that  is  not  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  business;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  equally 


19  Cf.  Low,  op.  cit.,  126  f. 

20  Cf.  The  Miner's  Next  Step  for  the  best  English  discussion  of  this 
attitude. 

21  Cf.  Guy-Grand,  Le  Proces  de  la  Democratie  for  a  good  summary  of 
the  controversy. 

22  Mr.  Croly's  Progressive  Democracy  admirably  analyzes  the  problem. 
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clear  that  the  average  elector,  except  in  times  of  crisis  or  abnormal , 
excitement,  is  but  partially  interested  in  the  political  process,  i 
Nor  have  the  attempts  to  cure  the  latter  evil,  which  have  mainly, 
as  in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  taken  the  form  of  ex- 
periments in  direct  government,  been  at  all  remarkable  for  their 
success.  The  statistics  make  it  evident  that  the  voter  is  more 
interested  in  persons  than  in  events,  and  the  very  size  of  the 
modern  state  makes  direct  government,  at  the  best,  but  a  partial 
aid.23  Much  more  is  to  be  said  for  the  possibilities  of  an  ade- 
quate educational  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increased 
leisure  on  the  other.  Certainly  we  too  little  realize  how  piti- 
fully small  is  the  relation  between  the  problems  of  modern 
politics  and  the  curriculum  of  that  elementary  school  which  is 
alone  compulsory  for  the  next  decade.  Modern  studies  in  the 
problem  of  industrial  fatigue24  explain  how  little  of  intellectual 
value  can  usefully,  or  even  rightly,  be  expected  from  a  popula- 
tion whose  energy  is  so  largely  consumed  in  the  simple  task  of 
earning  its  own  living.  Something,  too,  might  here  be  said  of 
the  relation  of  work  to  that  energy  of  the  soul  which  Aristotle 
proclaimed  the  secret  of  happiness.25  Certainly  such  evidence 
as  we  have  tends  to  suggest  that  the  increasing  subordination 
of  the  worker  to  the  machine  does  not  improve  the  intellectual 
quality  of  our  civilization.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in 
the  future,  democracy,  if  it  is  to  become  an  effective  instru- 
ment, will  be  compelled  to  transfer  the  centre  of  importance 
for  at  least  a  large  part  of  its  manual  workers  from  the  hours 
of  labour  to  the  hours  of  leisure.  But  that  day  is  not  yet. 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  profoundest  French  observer  of 
the  last  age  analyzed  the  potentialities  of  that  democracy  which, 
as  he  predicted,  was  destined  to  become  the  universal  type  of 
government.  An  aristocrat  both  by  birth  and  by  nature,  but 
little  capable  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  multitude  with  which 


23  Cf.  Lowell,  Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Government,  Chs.  XI-XV. 

24  Cf .  Goldmark,  Industrial  Fatigue,  for  a  convenient  summary  of  recent 
research. 

23  Cf.  Wallas,  The  Great  Society,  Ch.  XIII,  where  the  whole  question 
is   brilliantly   analyzed. 
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men  so  diverse  as  Gambetta  and  Gladstone  were  so  signally  en- 
dowed, de  Tocqueville  could  not  regard  its  advent  with  un- 
mixed gladness.28  He  found  himself  depressed  by  the  prospect 
of  certain  dangerous  contingencies.  It  was  possible,  he  thought,27 
that  a  people  might  barter  its  responsibility  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment in  exchange  for  material  comfort.  Democratic  rulei 
might  degenerate  into  simple  majority  rule  without  any  safe- 
guard that  the  majority  would  include  the  best  opinion  of  which 
the  society  was  capable.  A  jealous  level  of  dull  uniformity 
might  depress  the  use  by  each  citizen  of  his  utmost  talents  for 
the  common  good.  The  richness  and  variety  of  the  national 
life  might  well  be  'drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a  governmental 
omniscience  which  would  emulate  a  theological  authority.  The 
real  object  of  a  state,  he  thought,28  was  the  emancipation  of 
individuality;  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  at- 
tainment where  the  character  of  its  governance  was  a  centralized 
and  mercantile  paliamentarism.  He  feared  the  influence  of 
money  upon  its  politics.  He  saw  with  distress  the  decline  of 
religious  faith  without  any  accompanying  compensation  in  the 
form  of  social  sanctions.  He  perceived  the  novelty  of  the 
change  effected  by  the  Revolution;  "a  new  political  science,"  he 
said,29  "is  necessary  to  this  new  world." 

It  is  difficult  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  general  attitude.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  approach  to  the  defence  of  democracy  is  through 
the  analysis  of  previous  social  systems.  For  the  real  justifica- 
tion of  a  democratic  state  is,  after  all,  the  fact  that  under  its 
aegis  a  larger  number  of  men  share  in  the  riches  life  can  offer 
than  under  any  alternative.  Nevertheless  the  evils  predicted 
by  de  Tocqueville  remain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  their  amelioration.  Certainly  in  relation  to  the 
actual  quality  of  life,  the  things  for  which  the  interest  of  men 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  only  to  the  slow  influence  of  education 


29  On  de  Tocqueville's  democracy,  the  reader  can  consult  the  useful,  if 
laborious,  volume  of  Pierre  Marcel,  Essai  Politique  sur  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville. 

27  See  the  vital  chapter  V  of  the  fourth  part  of  Democracy  in  America. 

"Ibid,  Part  II,  Ch.  V.    "Ibid,'  preface. 
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that  we  can  look  for  change.  Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to1 
the  working  of  democratic  government  than  a  permanent  di- 
vorce between  the  process  of  politics  and  the  life  that  is  led  by 
the  mass  of  men.  The  professional  politician  is  clearly  necessary 
in  the  task  of  administration ;  but  it  would  result  in  the  negation 
of  the  democratic  hypothesis,  if  the  making  of  policy  were  not 
conducted  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  body  of  citizens. 
That  does  not,  indeed,  imply  that  rotation  of  office  in  which  the 
Greek  states  placed  so  large  a  confidence  and  for  which  the 
American  commonwealth  still  cherishes  so  singular  and  so 
dangerous  an  affection.  Rather  does  it  imply  the  perpetual 
and  widespread  discussion  of  men  and  measures,  the  ceaseless 
instruction  of  the  public  mind,  at  which  Harrington  aimed  in 
the  clubs  that  formed  so  attractive  an  element  in  his  Utopia.30 
It  means  the  continuous  existence  of  an  urgent  public  opinion. 
That  is,  as  Mr.  Wallas  has  recently  shown,31  no  easy  matter. 
There  are  problems — the  nature  of  electricity,  for  example — 
upon  which  a  public  opinion  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
formed.  There  are  others  in  which  a  public  opinion  seems  pos- 
sible upon  matters  of  principle  but,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
difficult  on  matters  of  detail.  Thus  far,  it  must  be  admitted  we 
have  done  but  little  to  utilize,  in  any  full  'degree,  the  material 
we  have.  The  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  political 
decision  are  rarely  considered  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
widespread  enough,  on  the  other,  to  make  an  external  and  de- 
tached observer  convinced  that  the  process  by  which  that  de- 
cision is  reached  is  at  all  satisfactory.  We  have  not,  indeed, 
descended  so  low  as  that  "man  of  superhuman  mental  activity 
managing  the  affairs  of  a  mentally  passive  people,"  which  Mill 
thought32  the  "most  pernicious  misconception  of  good  govern- 
ment"; but,  still,  the  number  of  people  upon  whom  a  decision 
depends,  the  number  whose  thoughts  have  to  be  weighed  and 
consulted,  is  curiously  small. 


MOceana,  (ed.  Toland)  pp.  157-60. 
81  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  Part  I. 
82 Representative  Government.  (Everyman's  edition),  p.  202. 
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Nor,  save  in  one  regard,  is  the  tendency  to  its  increase. 
That  exception  is  important.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  in-\ 
crease  of  governmental  activity  has  implied  a  vast  extension! 
of  the  civil  service.  In  France  it  is  said  that,  in  normal  times, 
one-fortieth  of  the  population  is  so  employed.33  While  in  Great 
Britain  the  proportion  is  far  less,  measures  like  the  Insurance 
Act  have  notably  extended  it;  and  it  remains  true,  as  Mr.  Gra- 
ham Wallas  has  significantly  remarked,34  that  every  scheme  of 
improvement  upon  which  the  state  embarks  entails  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  public  officials.  It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted 
that  such  increase  is  not  necessarily  a  defect;  but  its  magnitude, 
in  recent  years,  raises  grave  questions  of  which  those  connected 
with  the  public  revenue  are  only  the  smallest.35  What  remains 
vital  is  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  in  every  civilized 
country  does  not  seem,  on  the  evidence,  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  liberal  spirit.  It  is  difficult  not  to  view  with 
suspicion  the  growth  of  an  administrative  law  which  escapes 
the  purview  of  the  ordinary  courts.36  The  revolt  of  the  French 
civil  service  itself,  on  exactly  those  grounds  of  an  incompati- 
bility with  liberalism  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.37  The 
attitude  of  the  English  working-class  to  government  has,  in  re- 
cent years,  undergone  a  significant  change  towards  active  dis- 
trust, and  the  general  dislike  of  the  public  to  the  Insurance  Act 
of  1911  is,  in  this  connection,  noteworthy.38  However  bene- 
ficial may  be  the  consequence  of  social  legislation — and  that  a 
large  part  of  it  does  confer  benefit  is  unquestionable — it  does 
not  compensate  for  improvements  wrought  out  with  their  own 
minds  by  those  upon  whom  the  benefit  is  conferred.  Social 
legislation  has  the  incurable  habit  of  tending  towards  paternal- 


83  Lefas,  L'Btat  et  les  Fonctionnaires. 

84  The  Great  Society,  p.  7. 

85  Cf.  my  Authority  in  The  Modern  State,  Ch.  V. 

88  Cf.  Dicey  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  1915,  on  "The  Growth  of 
Administrative  Law." 

37  The  best  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  is  by  Georges  Cahen,  Les 
Fonctionnaires, 

88  Cf.  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  remarkable  admission,  London  Times,  Nov. 
24,  1913. 
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ism;  and  paternalism,  however  wide  be  the  basis  of  consent 
upon  which  it  is  erected,  is  the  subtlest  form  of  poison  to  the 
democratic  state. 

It  may  mitigate,  but  it  does  not  solve,  the  essential  problem : 
which  is  to  interest  the  largest  possible  number  of  persons  in 
the  study  of,  and  judgment  upon,  political  questions.  A  far 
wider  political  enterprise  is  needed  from  the  mass  of  men  to 
make  durable  the  gains  of  the  last  fifty  years.  It  may  even  be 
urged  that  only  in  this  fashion  can  we  hope  to  make  possible  the 
emergence  of  that  practical  and  speculative  leadership  of  which 
the  world  has  need;  for  a  people  of  which  the  alternative  in- 
terests are  either  half-whimsical  contemplation  or  mere  amuse- 
ment will  never  produce  a  great  civilization. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  this  regard,  we  too  greatly  depreciate 
the  significance  of  political  mechanisms.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  main  questions  of  democracy  are  what  may  be  termed 
moral  questions,  depending  far  more  upon  the  possession  of 
mind  and  character  than  upon  any  other  factors.  But  mind 
and  character  are  everywhere  useless  without  the  full  oppor- 
tunity of  application.  It  is  here  that  the  mechanisms  of  mod- 
ern democracy  seem  most  inadequate.  For  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently related  the  areas  they  traverse  to  the  occupations  of  the 
average  man.  We  have  generally  left  unconnected  the  life  he 
leads  with  the  construction  of  those  rules  of  conduct  by  which 
that  life  is  governed.  We  are  suffering,  in  fact,  from  an  over- 
centralization  which  results  from  placing  too  great  an  emphasis 
upon  the  geographical  factor  in  government.  We  have  collected 
so  much  power  at  a  single  point  in  the  body  politic,  we  have  so 
much  emphasized  the  distribution  of  functions  in  terms  of  that 
point,  that  the  only  system  of  government  of  which  we  can  con- 
ceive is  one  which  takes  its  orientation  from  that  direction.  Yet 
it  is  at  least  uncertain  whether  new  possibilities  do  not  exist. 
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II 

England  is  what  is  termed  a  unitary  state.  The  King  in  Par- 
liament is  there  the  sole  and  final  source  of  existent  powers. 
Every  species  of  local  authority  derives  those  powers  it  can  exer- 
cise directly  or  indirectly  from  some  parliamentary  enactment.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  result  of  this  system  has  been  to 
cast  an  overwhelming  burden  of  business  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  schemes  for  the  relief  of  such  pressure  have  taken, 
ever  since  the  famous  "Radical  Programme"  of  1885,  the  form  of 
some  measure  of  decentralization.39  To  Mr.  Chamberlain's  en- 
thusiastic vision  what  seemed  desirable  was  the  institution  of  na- 
tional councils  for  the  constituent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
whereby  he  hoped  not  only  to  confine  the  House  of  Commons  to 
functions  of  a  general,  and  not  a  local  nature,  but,  also,  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  Irish  question.40  More  frequently 
and  mainly  through  the  immense  financial  complications  such 
federalism  would  involve,  what  has  been  regarded  with  favour  is 
the  conference  of  far  wider  powers  upon  the  local  authorities. 

The  incoherent  anarchy  of  the  period  before  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  led,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  a  com- 
plete and  necessary  reconstruction  of  local  government.  Until 
that  time,  and  ever  since  the  rigid  centralization  of  the  Tudor  per- 
iod, practically  no  administrative  connection  had  existed  between 
the  local  authorities  and  Whitehall.  The  scandals  of  municipal 
corruption,  coupled  with  the  obvious  limitations  of  government  by 
county  justices  confined  to  a  particular  class,  led  the  more  rigid 
reformers,  such  as  Chadwick,  to  attempt  a  complete  administra- 
tive centralization ;  but  the  traditional  opinion  in  favour  of  some 
active  and  quasi-independent  local  powers  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  the  rigorous  bureaucratic  methods  which 
prevail  so  largely  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  it  is,  the 
course  of  development  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  type  of 


'"*  The  Radical  Programme,  Ch.  IX.  Another  instance  of  the  same  ten- 
dency is  Henry  C.  Stevens,  Provincial  Self -government,  which  passed 
through  several  editions  in  the  nineties. 

10  The  Radical  Programme,  p.  247  f. 
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authority  at  once  different  from  the  centralized  rigour  of  France, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loose  dispersion  of  powers  in  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  There  has,  very  happily,  been  no  attempt,  as 
in  France  and  Germany,  to  adopt  a  classification  which  distin- 
guished between  "national"  or  "obligatory"  duties,  and  "local"  or 
"optional"  duties ;  for  it  has  been  wisely  seen  that  what  Mr.  Webb 
has  happily  termed  the  tyranny  of  categories  does  not,  in  any 
real  sense,  fit  the  facts  it  is  intended  to  summarize.41 

What  has  been  done  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  down  the  func- 
tions it  is  the  business  of  the  local  authority  to  fulfil  and,  as  a 
later  and  growing  development,  to  assist  and  stimulate  their  per- 
formance either  by  a  grant  in  aid  or  the  conference  of  an  assigned 
revenue.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  latter  method,  the  invention 
of  Lord  Goschen,  has  any  other  advantage  than  the  simplification 
of  national  bookkeeping;42  but  the  former,  the  grant  in  aid,  may 
well  be  claimed  as  a  capital  discovery  in  the  technique  of  adminis- 
tration. John  Stuart  Mill  long  ago  insisted  on  the  necessarily 
greater  width  of  knowledge  and  experience  that  is  available  in 
the  central  depositary  of  government ;  and  it  is  the  unique  value 
of  the  grant  in  aid  that  it  enables  the  central  authority  to  oversee 
performance  without  that  detailed  interference  which  a  jealous 
localism  might  well  consider  excessive.  It  has  thus  maintained, 
at  least  in  part,  the  virtues  of  a  decentralized  administration, 
without  suffering  it  to  fall  into  the  vices  of  negligent  paroch- 
ialism. It  makes  efficiency  in  certain  directions  profitable,  and 
thus  stimulates  at  least  a  minimum  of  exertion.  Wherever  the  local 
authority  desires  to  step  outside  the  actual  province  of  its  powers, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  great  Thirlmere  scheme  of  Manchester,  it 
must  either  acquire  the  privilege  directly  from  Parliament  or 
indirectly  from  a  department  delegated  by  Parliament  to  perform 
that  office. 

It  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  denied  that  the  workings  of  this 
scheme  have  justified  its  inception.  Unquestionably,  there  is 


41  See  his   remarkable  article  in  the   Clare  Market  Review,  Vol.   Ill, 
No.  3. 

a  Grice,  National  and  Local  Finance,  p.  95  f . 
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much  to  be  desired.  The  county  councils,  mainly  for  reasons  of 
distance,  have  remained  like  the  old  Quarter  Sessions,  aristocratic 
or,  at  least,  propertied  in  character  and,  to  some  extent,  conserva- 
tive as  a  result,  in  outlook.  The  parish  councils  of  Mr.  Ritchie's 
famous  act,  from  which  the  early  Fabians  hoped  so  much,43  have 
been,  indisputably,  a  failure.  They  have  been  too  rarely  insti- 
tuted and,  where  instituted,  financial  weakness  has  prevented 
them,  other  causes  apart,  from  doing  much  of  an  effective  char- 
acter.44 The  administration  of  the  poor  law  has  been  recently 
condemned  by  the  ablest  Royal  Commission  since  that  which  re- 
formed it  nearly  ninety  years  ago ;  and  it  is  now  proposed  by  no 
one  to  retain  it  along  its  present  lines.45  The  municipal  councils 
have  been,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory in  operation ;  and  the  opportunities  that  lie  open  to  those 
who  will  work  this  fertile  field  the  single,  but  classic,  instance 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  strikingly  shown.  More  anonymous,  but 
hardly  less  important,  have  been  certain  of  the  municipal  enter- 
prises, particularly  the  tramway  systems,  of  a  few  cities  like  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  over  English  life  certain  shadows 
have  in  its  local  aspect  fallen.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  lines  of 
central  authority  are  drawn  too  uniform  to  admit  the  emergence 
of  the  needed  spirit  and  enterprise;  the  distribution  of  toys  to 
workhouse  children,  for  example,  need  not,  of  necessity  be  re- 
garded as  a  heinous  offense.46  In  things  like  education,  public 
health,  transportation,  the  supply  of  books,  local  authorities  dis- 
play a  lack  of  creative  energy  which  is  not  merely  consequent 
upon  the  degree  of  control  which  is  exercised  from  outside;  for 
in  this,  as  in  parliamentary  business,  authority  is  always  ultim- 
ately in  its  acts  the  translation  of  a  dominant  public  opinion. 
They  earn  their  grants,  but  they  do  little  more  than  earn  their 


43  Fabian  Essays,  p.  152. 

**  Lowell,  Government  of  England,  II,  281. 

"The  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  seems  now  to  be  in  favour  of  its 
immediate  abolition.  Cf.  the  recent  circular  of  the  department  on  the 
subject. 

"Gwynn  and  Tuckwell,  Life  of  Dilke,  II,  p.  23. 
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grants.  This  is,  perhaps  naturally,  even  more  true  of  the  rural 
than  of  the  urban  districts;  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
government  seems  always  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  large 
populations.  When  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  discovers  volumes  of  the 
"Home  University  Library"  and  the  "Cambridge  Manuals"  in  his 
village  shop,47  one  can  only  feel  that  a  curve  of  their  distribution 
would  suggest  that  he  was  fortunate  in  his  village. 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  this  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  a 
democratic  for  an  oligarchic  system.48  It  is  true  that  the  ablest 
men  do  not  occupy  themselves  with  local  life.  If  they  are  politi- 
cally-minded they  try  to  drift  towards  London;  and  the  local 
council  becomes,  with  the  local  bench,  what  Mr.  Wells  has  hap- 
pily termed  a  Knighthood  of  the  Underlings.  The  competition 
for  place  is  small  and  the  number  of  active  voters  compares  un- 
favorably with  the  proportion  in  parliamentary  elections.49  A 
few  cities  will  be  fortunate  in  their  town-clerks  as  Nottingham  was 
fortunate  in  Sir  Samuel  Johnson.  Occasionally,  a  theory  of  poli- 
tical method  will  persuade  a  unique  genius  like  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
to  fertilize  the  London  County  Council.  But  no  one  who  has 
attended  meetings  of  guardians  or  council  committees  can  derive 
much  enthusiasm  from  them.  In  the  rural  districts  there  are  the 
types  where  the  squire  prevails,  or  where  a  vicarious  representa- 
tive pompously  vindicates  the  Anglican  inheritance  against  the  re- 
sented intrusion  of  a  chapel-going  Nonconformist;  more  rarely, 
there  is  the  type  where  some  faded  memory  of  Joseph  Arch  has 
left  a  leaven  of  finer  and  broader  aspiration.  In  the  towns,  it  is 
mostly  upon  the  education  committees  that  it  is  usual  to  discover 
a  really  intelligent  grasp  of  the  problems  involved — a  grasp,  it 
should  be  added,  which  is  usually  due  to  the  presence  of  the  co- 
opted  members.  That  the  ideal  mayor  should  be  a  rich  peer,  is,  as 
Mr.  Redlich  drily  observes,50  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  that 
institution.  Yet  no  one  who  reads  the  monumental  history  of  aris- 
tocratic control  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  can  doubt  the  im- 


47  The  Great  Society,  p.  302. 

48  Lowell,  Government  of  England,  II,  p.  199. 

49  Ibid,  153  f. 

00  Local  Government  in  England,  I,  p.  263. 
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provement  in  the  quality  of  local  government  when  its  popular 
aspect  is  comparatively  estimated.  There  is  more  width  of  out- 
look, more  generosity,  a  vast  technical  advance.  The  source  of 
dissatisfaction  must  be  found  in  other  directions. 

The  mood  of  the  people  is  significant  in  this  connection. 
Broadly,  of  course,  it  is  a  specialized  reflection  of  the  apathy 
about  politics  in  general.  There  is  so  much  that  is  technical  in 
local  affairs  that  it  is  difficult  for  interest  to  be  aroused  except 
where  one  is  actually  and  actively  immersed  in  its  details;  an 
inadequate  pavement  will  arouse  criticism  only  amongst  those 
who  use  the  road.  A  scandal  about  contracts,  of  course,  arouses 
the  interest  that  must  always  come  where  the  fierce  light  of  angry 
publicity  in  concentrated  upon  a  particular  individual.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  the  tendency  is  for  popular  attention  to  relate  itself 
only  to  the  single  and  fundamental  question  of  rates.  No  more 
popular  election  cry  can  be  found  than  the  promise  of  their  reduc- 
tion. Nothing — as  witness  the  programmes  of  ratepayers'  assoc- 
iations— is  more  fiercely  resented  than  increased  municipal  expen- 
diture. The  maxims  of  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  that  local  govern- 
ment he  never  fully  understood,51  are  here  still  paramount,  with 
the  result  that  far  too  few  authorities  are  encouraged  to  the  ex- 
periments that  are  essential.  The  spirit  that  led  Mr.  Lansbury 
to  establish  the  great  poor  law  school  at  Shenfield  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule ;  and  it  has  been  fiercely  resented  as  wanton  ex- 
travagance or  a  dole  to  the  improvident.  All  this,  it  should  be 
added,  is  very  intelligible.  Rates  fall  not  upon  landlord  but 
upon  the  occupier,  and  to  relieve  them  is  only  the  prelude  to  an 
increase  of  taxation.52  The  average  ratepayer  is  in  any  case  hard 
pressed  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  his  income.  He  tends  to  see, 
in  things  like  municipal  housing,  and  school  medical  officers,  and 
recreation  centers,  a  movement  towards  that  socialism  of  which 
he  still  stands  in  so  much  dread.  It  is  only  by  urgent  effort  that 
he  can  start  his  sons  at  his  own  level,  and  prevent  his  daughters 
from  knowing  how  to  earn  their  own  living.  To  him  such  expen- 


"  Webb,  Grants  in  Aid,  p.  9. 

"Carman,  History  of  Local  Rates,  (2nd  ed.),  Ch.  VIII. 
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diture,  for  which  he  pays,  is  like  giving  freely  to  the  poor  the 
opportunity  to  outstrip  him  in  the  race.53 

The  limitations  of  such  an  outlook  are,  in  this  regard,  most 
urgently  manifest  in  things  of  the  mind.  Manchester,  for  exam- 
ple, has  a  single  adequately-equipped  library  for  a  population  of 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million;  and  its  dramatic  and  musical 
pre-eminence  are  both  of  them  due  to  the  fortunate  accident  of  a 
few  rich  patrons.  Outside  the  technological  sciences,  for  which 
commercial  needs  demand  a  somewhat  fuller  equipment  than  else- 
where, its  university  owes  its  main  distinction,  that  in  historical 
scholarship,  not  in  any  sense  to  a  proper  municipal  endowment, 
but  to  the  earnest  zeal  of  two  distinguished  scholars  who  might 
equally  well  have  been  in  Leeds  or  London  or  Oxford,  for  the 
municipal  encouragement  they  have  received ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  the  study  or  teaching  of 
government.  The  citizen  of  Manchester  may  nobly  hate  the  citi- 
zen of  Liverpool ;  but  his  care  for  the  rates  makes  him  spend  his 
dislike  less  in  achievement  than  in  vituperation ;  and,  aesthetically, 
anyone  who  walks  down  the  mean  and  crowded  streets  of  what 
is  so  singularly  termed  Angel  Meadow,  or  examines  the  sordid 
and  crowded  narrowness  of  Cheetham,  will  realize  how  little 
Housing  Acts  interfere  with  the  sacred  rights  of  property;  and 
his  sense  of  this  apathy  will  be  sharpened  when  he  compares  it 
with  the  solid,  if  mahogany,  magnificence  of  districts  like  the  Pala- 
tine Road  and  its  environs. 

In  the  rural  places,  even  this  achievement  is  not  emulated. 
The  influence  of  the  church  and  the  land  is  still  dominating  and 
narrowing,  and  even  so  widespread  an  enthusiasm  as  that  of  Mr. 
Fisher  could  hardly  extend  itself  to  the  rural  schools.  The  news- 
papers rarely  penetrate  into  their  recesses;  and  volumes  on  the 
domestic  life  of  the  royal  family  seem  the  staple  article,  apart 
from  fiction,  of  library  consumption.  The  country,  indeed,  becomes 
mainly  apparent  to  the  nation  at  large  when  some  sporadic  out- 
break of  anthrax  is  reported.  Even  the  paternal  influence  of 


68  See  all  this  well  put  in  Mr.  Master-man's  Conditions  of  England  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "The  Suburbans." 
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the  squire  is  rapidly  ceasing,  since  the  motor  car  made  L/ondon 
accessible,  and,  as  often  as  not,  that  hereditary  influence  is 
being  supplanted  by  the  financial  magnate  who  regardls  the 
village  as  an  accidental  appurtenance  to  the  estate  to  which  he 
can  retire  for  the  week-end.  Men  like  Thomas  Hodgkin  will, 
doubtless,  still  believe  affectionately  in  the  duties  entailed  by 
property  ;54  but  rural  statesmanship  is  either,  like  his,  benevolent- 
ly paternal,  or  else  non-existent.  Yet  it  is  nowhere  so  greatly 
needed.55 

It  is,  to  some  extent,  accidental  that  this  absence  of  creative-  \ 
ness  should  be  associated  with  a  unified  state.  It  is  doubtless  true  I  _ 
that  the  division  of  powers  which  is  characteristic  of  federalism, 
whatever  it  fails  to  do,  does  create  a  spirit  of  experiment.  It  is,  V 
indeed,  worthy  of  note  that  the  poverty  of  local  powers  should  be 
mainly  connected  with  unified  states  like  England  and  France 
and  Belgium,  where  too  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  create 
a  co-operative  sovereignty.  Certainly,  in  municipal  life,  the  his- 
toric localism  of  Germany  has  marvellously  survived  the  depres- 
sing effects  of  imperial  centralization;  and,  with  all  their  weak- 
ness, the  municipal  systems  there  afford  more  outlet  for  an  able 
mind  than  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  true,  the  quality  of  enterprise  has  been  far  inferior  to  the 
amount  undertaken  ;56  but  the  career  of  a  man  who  there  engages 
in  the  politics  of  state  or  of  city  offers  more  solid  advantages  in 
the  possibilities  of  constructive  effort  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  But,  after  all,  the  fortunate  accidents  of  history  and 
geography  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  this  difference. 
The  unified  governance  of  America  is  a  physical  and  economic  1 
impossibility;  and  the  roots  of  the  federal  tradition  were  already 
laid  there. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  England ;  and  though  it  is  not  neces- 


54  Creighton,  Life  of  Hodgkin,  217 -S. 

65  See  all  this  finely  put  in  Mr.  F.  E.  Green's  stimulating  volume,  The 
Awakening  of  England. 

88  Though  to  say,  as  Mr.  Webb  says,  (Grants  in  Aid,  p.  5)  that  it  is 
the  "worst  government  of  any  country  claiming  to  be  civilized"  is  simple 
nonsense. 
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sary  to  accept  Mr.  Freeman's  dictum57  that  what  is  now  united 
ought  not  again  to  suffer  division,  it  is  possible  to  doubt  whether 
England  has  the  institutional,  economic,  or  territorial  basis,  upon 
which  a  federal  state  could  be  founded.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  federalism  has  not,  in  general,  resulted  in  lessening 
the  pressure  of  business  upon  the  central  authority;  indeed  in 
America  exactly  the  same  complaints  of  overburdening  as  in 
England  are  made.58  Government  by  discussion  is  there  even 
more  a  euphemism  than  in  the  countries  centrally  organized.  The 
division  of  powers  has  certainly  the  result  of  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  upon  which  the  federal  government  must  concen- 
trate its  attention ;  but  the  difference  in  extent  of  purview  seems 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increase  of  intensity ;  and  England 
is  so  much  an  economic  unity  that,  in  the  largest  subjects,  it  is 
less  a  federal  than  a  decentralized  structure  to  which  attention 
ought  to  be  given.  Clearly,  for  instance,  a  separate  educational 
policy  is,  an  agreed  minimum  apart,  possible  and  even  desirable 
for  the  constituent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  a  separate 
policy  in  taxation  would  raise  so  vehement  an  opposition,  and 
create  such  vast  difficulties  in  adjustment,  as  to  make  it  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worth  the  cost.  In  questions 
that  are  obviously  local  in  nature  the  advantage,  for  example,  of 
leaving  the  Welsh  church  to  Wales  arid  the  Scottish  crofters  to 
Scotland  and  the  Congested  Districts  to  a  Chief  Secretary  per- 
manently located  in  Dublin,  is  unquestionable.  But  all  this 
would  still  leave  untouched  the  vital  questions  within  each  group. 
Even  supposing  that  it  relieved  the  burden  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  it  would  do  little  more  than  create  an  intermediate 
set  of  institutions  which  would  in  nowise  lessen  the  present  ad- 
ministrative problems,  on  the  one  hand,  or  associate  with  itself 
any  new  sources  of  public  opinion,  upon  the  other.  It  is  within 
the  local  group  that  the  real  stimulus  to  action  must  come. 

What*  clearly  is  needed,  is  something  that  affords  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  territorial  federal  system  without  the  destruction 


"  History  of  Federal  Government,  p.  70. 
MBryce,  American  Commonwealth,  Ch.  XIII. 
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of  parliamentary  sovereignty,  at  any  rate  in  the  sense  of  final 
control.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  insist  that  there  is  really  no 
rigid  line  between  federal  and  unified  governments ;  the  only 
real  difference,  as  Seeley  long  ago  pointed  out,59  is  in  the  degree 
of  power  retained  by,  or  conferred  upon,  the  localities.  The 
United  States  may,  in  theory,  ascribe  definite  functions  to  the 
federal  government,  and  the  indefinite  residue  of  powers  to  the 
states ;  but  no  one  who  watches  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  Supreme  Court  will  question  the  impossibility  of 
final  classification.  The  flexibility  of  a  federal  system  in  this 
aspect  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  compares  Haskell  v.  Noble 
State  Bank®0  with  McCray  v.  United  States.®1  Federalism,  un- 
doubtedly, results  from  the  coalescence  of  what  were  before  sep- 
arate groups,  and  it  is  thus  distinct  from  that  decentralization 
which  makes  a  partial  separateness  where,  before,  there  was  com- 
plete unity.  Yet  either  system  is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  an 
attempt  at  finding  the  most  convenient  areas  of  administration. 
Federalism,  as  Professor  Dicey  has  insisted,62  results  in  the 
creation  of  a  national  state,  and,  whatever  the  original  powers,  it 
will  ultimately  become  true,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  has  pointed 
out,63  "that  the  national  welfare,  as  understood  by  Congress,  may 
require  a  different  attitude  within  its  sphere  from  that  of  some 
self-seeking  state."  Certainly  the  result  of  that  wider  need  is  a 
degree  of  local  subordination  which  will  change  as  the  needs  of 
the  nation  change.  Yet  it  is  the  singular  merit  of  a  federal  sys-  A^. 
tern  that  the  creation  of  a  national  allegiance  does  not  destroy 
the  special  interest  of  the  citizen  in  the  province  to  which  he  be- 
longs. The  Bavarian  does  not  the  less  believe  in  Munich  be- 
cause of  the  predominance  of  Berlin ;  nor  is  it  here  without  signi- 
ficance that  the  ablest  disciple  of  Calhoun  was  a  Bavarian  profes- 
sor.64 Eager  citizens  of  Chicago  will  explain  its  manifest  superior- 

w  Introduction  to  Political  Science,  p.  95. 
90  219,  U.  S.,  104. 
61 195,  U.  S.,  27. 

M  Law  of  the  Constitution,   (8th  ed.)   p.  Ixxxi. 

98  See  his  dissent  in  the  Child  Labour  Case,  U.  S.  v.  Degenhart,  decided 
in  1917-18. 
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ity  to  Boston  or  New  York ;  and  the  claims  of  size  are  resisted  by 
the  patriotism  which  the  tiny  cities  of  the  Middle  West  can  call 
into  being.  It  is  that  internal  diversity  of  allegiance  which  makes 
possible  the  creation  of  active  governmental  centers  distinct 
from  Washington.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove,  as  the  classic 
authority  suggests,65  that  federal  government  is  either  weak  or 
conservative.  The  weakness  is  the  purely  theoretical  fact  that  a 
division  of  powers  opens  up  legal  contingencies  of  conflict  which 
are  avoided  in  a  unified  state;  though  it  should  be  noted  that 
England  also  has  had  its  civil  war.  And  where  powers  are 
needed  recent  experience  has  vividly  shown  that  they  are  present ; 
for  no  public  official  in  the  world  has  ever  disposed  of  such  au- 
thority as  the  President  of  the  United  States  since  1917.66  Nor, 
moreover,  has  the  unified  state  escaped  the  possibility  of  such 
danger.  Experience67  seems  to  suggest  that  its  avoidance  is  a 
matter  not  of  law  but  of  policy.  The  actual  study  of  state  and 
municipal  effort  in  America,  moreover,  traverses  with  complete- 
ness the  charge  of  conservatism;  rather  is  the  observer  con- 
fronted with  a  plethora  of  experiment  through  which  he  is  only 
able  with  difficulty  to  thread  his  way.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the 
administrative  areas  or  the  division  of  powers  in  the  United 
States  are  ideal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  too  evident  that  they 
stand  in  grave  need  of  change.68  That  only  means,  however, 
that  the  frame  of  government  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  1787  is 
inadequate  a  century  and  a  half  later;  which,  after  all,  is  no 
cause  for  complaint  in  a  period  which  has  seen  greater  material 
changes  than  any  previous  age.  It  does  not  invalidate  the  under- 
lying assumptions  of  federalism. 

Lord  Bryce  has  pointed  out69  that  no  argument  relative  to 
local  government  which  can  t>e  urged  in  favour  of  federalism 
does  not  also  hold  for  a  decentralized  system.  Either  will,  if  ade- 


65  Law  of  the  Constitution,  (8th.  ed.),  pp.  167,  169. 

66  Cf.  especially  the  power  to  raise  an  army  of  unlimited  size. 
8TCf.  my  Problem   of  Sovereignty,  passim. 

68  Cf.  Mr.  Croly's  comment,  "The  Failure  of  the  States,"  in  The  New 
Republic,  Vol.  IX,  p.  170. 

"American  Commonwealth,  I,  Ch.  XXX. 
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quate,  provide  a  means  of  experiment  which  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  if  applied  to  the  area  of  a  whole  country.  Either 
relieves  the  pressure  of  national  business  by  the  entrustment  of  its 
final  charge,  where  it  is  merely  local  in  nature,  to  local  authorities. 
Either  provides  a  substantial  check,  in  these  years  a  greatly  needed 
benefit,  against  the  fears  of  bureaucracy.  And,  within  England, 
fiscal  reasons  seem  to  make  decentralization  the  preferable 
method.  Whitechapel,  for  instance,  has  a  proportionately  less 
rateable  value  than  Hampstead,  though  its  governmental  needs 
are  greater.  Inevitably,  therefore,  improvements  in  Whitechapel 
must  lean  more  upon  central  assistance  than  improvements  in 
Hampstead.  So  long  as  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  is  continued, 
and  its  cessation  would  be  matter  for  deep  regret,  every  local 
authority  must  rely  upon  the  national  exchequer  for  subven- 
tions. Anything  in  the  nature  of  fiscal  decentralization  would  at 
once  deeply  injure  the  prestige  of  the  House  of  Commons,  —  a 
more  serious  matter  in  its  remoter  ramifications  than  is  lightly 
to  be  supposed  —  and  raise  every  problem  the  central  depart- 
ments now  confront  in  several  places  instead  of  one.  Clearly, 
again,  that  subvention  ought  to  be  made  dependent  upon  an  ade- 
quate fulfilment  of  functions.  That  ought  to  involve  in  the  cen- 
tral power,  —  whether  there  are  intermediate  authorities  or  no  — 
the  retention  of  some  inspective  control.  So  long  as  local  gov- 
ernment is  at  least  partially  conducted  out  of  national  funds 
there  is  no  room  for  any  final  separateness. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  assert  that  the  central  control  of 
localities  has  been  strikingly  successful.70  On  the  contrary,  no 
one  would  deny  the  need  of  widespread  reforms  in  this  direction. 
It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  its 
audit  of  local  accounts,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  employ  profes- 
sional auditors.71  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  much  of  the  so-called 
inspection  is  a  perfunctory  examination  to  which  little  value  in 
reality  attaches.71*  The  right  of  entry  is  doubtless  a  reserve 


70  Lowell,  Government  of  England,  II,  Ch.  46. 

nlbid,  p.  292. 

na  Cannan,  History  of  Local  Rates,  (2nd  ed.),  p.  xii. 
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power  that  does  not  fail  of  effect  in  dealing  with  abnormally 
backward  localities;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  far  less  useful 
where  the  bare  minimum  standard  has  been  attained.  Much, 
too,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  central  reports  on  local 
performance.  That  form  of  inquiry  could  be  used  with  far  more 
result  than  it  in  fact  is  by  the  sheer  influence  of  constant  pub- 
licity, a  fact  which  is  borne  out  by  the  interest  which  seems  to 
be  locally  taken  in  the  inspector's  enquiries  into  local  schemes. 
But,  when  the  last  criticism  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  the  relation  between  central  and  local  authorities  with- 
out the  conviction  that  it  is  instrumental  in  the  production  of  an 
efficiency  that  might  otherwise  be  absent.  It  lacks  the  rigor  of 
the  French  deconcentration,  which  seems  to  act  as  a  govern- 
mental anaesthesia  in  local  affairs ;  but  it  has  enough  flexibility 
of  presence  to  make  it  a  weapon  of  real  value. 

The  real  need  is  for  a  far  greater  performance  of  duties  by 
local  authorities  than  at  present  exists;  nor  are  signs  wanting 
that  the  need  of  such  performance  is  properly  appreciated.  Mr. 
Herbert  Fisher,  for  example,  has  emphasized  the  desire  of  the 
Board  of  Education  that  local  authorities  should  go  beyond  the 
minimum  of  central  compulsion.72  That  desire,  indeed,  strikes 
the  real  keynote  of  what  is  here  needed.  Local  authorities  are 
less  in  need  of  actual  new  powers  than  of  the  requirement  from 
them  of  a  far  higher  standard  of  minimum  attainment  by  the 
central  authority.  In  health  and  education,  particularly,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  central  authorities  to  lay  down  a  basis  of  expen- 
diture the  attainment  of  which  should  be  the  basis  of  any  grant- 
in-aid.73  Achievement  could  easily  be  stimulated  by  a  higher 
scale  of  grant-increases  proportionately  as  the  local  expenditure 
passes  beyond  that  required  minimum.  The  system  of  assigned 
revenues  ought  forthwith  to  be  abolished.  It  acts  at  present  sim- 
ply as  the  safeguard  of  inertia.  A  check  should  be  placed  upon 
all  innovation  where,  in  the  considered  opinion  of  the  central  in- 
spectorate, the  required  services  are  not  satisfactorily  performed, 


72  Educational  Speeches,  p.  35. 

73  Cf.  Webb,  Grants  in  Aid,  p.  106. 
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and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  power  would  have  the  advantage 
of  publicly  ventilating  the  grievances  the  central  authority  is  pre- 
pared to  formulate.  Much  too,  could  be  done  by  placing  far 
greater  restraints  than  at  present  upon  the  promotion  of  private 
bills.  The  procedure  is,  in  any  case,  unduly  expensive.  It  is 
rarely  resorted  to  except  where  it  is  felt  that  the  central  authority 
would  not  be  prepared  to  endorse  the  local  scheme.  Procedure 
by  provisional  order  has  proved  itself  in  the  working;74  and  a 
safeguard  could  be  had  against  the  danger  of  officialism  by  pro- 
viding for  an  endorsement  or  rejection  of  the  central  authority's 
order  by  the  local  electorate.  But  no  one  who  has  watched  the 
private  bill  system  in  its  operation  can  avoid  being  convinced  of 
its  wastefulness  and  dilatoriness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  undue 
consumption  of  national  time  that  it  entails  on  the  other.  It  is 
little  less  than  pathetic  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  turn  from 
the  discussion  of  the  largest  issues  to  the  problem  of  the  Grave- 
send  gas  works  or  the  tramways  of  Camberwell.75  In  another 
direction  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  no  one  can  really 
judge  the  adequacy  of  local  government  until  some  attempt  is 
made  at  equalizing  the  present  system  of  valuation  and  provid- 
ing for  reassessment  at  more  frequent  intervals.76  The  whole 
subject  is  at  present  in  so  complete  a  chaos  that  it  is  difficult  with- 
out a  complex  examination,  which  the  local  authority  does  not, 
and  the  central  authority  has  no  reason  to,  undertake,  to  tell 
whether  the  amount  of  money  raised  in  any  area  at  all  equitably 
represents  the  contribution  it  should  be  making  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 

It  is  obvious  in  any  such  perspective  that  certain  underlying 
assumptions  have  been  made.  Any  attempt  at  a  higher  standard 
of  local  government  will  demand  a  higher  expenditure  and  a 
more  enlightened  public  opinion.  Certainly  it  is  the  former  of 
these  that  is  the  less  difficult  problem.  We  have  realized  in  the 
last  four  years  how  many  are  the  sources  of  wealth,  at  least  in 


74  Cf .  Redlich,  I,  237  f. 

75  Low,  Governance  of  England,  p.  292. 
78  Webb,  Grants  in  Aid,  p.  110. 
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part  derived  from  the  mere  fact  of  community — that  we  have 
left  untouched.  Much  can  here  be  effected  when  we  cease  to 
bestow  upon  the  landed  interest  that  tenderness  by  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  sought  to  convert  them  to  an  acceptance  of  the  last 
and  greatest  of  his  unexpected  revolutions.77  Even  more  can  be 
done  when .  the  emphasis  placed  upon  local  taxation  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Massey  Lopes  is  removed.78  We  have  to  approach 
the  problem  of  rating  more  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  the 
problem  of  taxation.  We  have  got  to  decide  less  that  so  much 
is  to  be  raised  than  that  so  much  is  needed.79  Certainly  in  the 
matter  of  housing  we  do  far  too  little  to  make  plain  to  the  owner 
of  slum  property  the  fact  that  our  dissatisfaction  must  have  finan- 
cial consequence.  The  fundamental  principle  of  taxation,  that 
cost  should  be  proportionate  to  the  benefit  received  and  fixed 
upon  the  recipient  is  too  little  used.80  There  would,  moreover, 
be  real  benefit  in  allowing  to  local  authorities,  the  basic  rates 
apart,  a  larger  variety  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  taxation  for 
local  purposes.  The  taxation,  for  example,  of  amusements  is 
a  source  of  income  to  which  the  locality  could  refer  with  advan- 
tage; not  all  local  authorities  are  as  fortunate  as  Doncaster,  but 
anyone  who  has  stood  outside  the  great  football  grounds  of 
Manchester  must  have  felt  that  the  crowds  are  a  heaven-sent 
boon  to  the  theorist  in  search  of  an  unfelt  source  of  revenue. 

Yet  the  greater  problem  of  an  adequate  opinion  remains ;  and 
it  is  purely  idle  to  deny  its  complexity.  The  very  fact  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  Local  Government  Acts  have  not  been  used  is 
testimony  to  the  deeps  it  touches.  Legislation  may  help  to  make 
public  opinion,  but  it  does  not  seem  able  to  command  it.  Some- 
thing of  this,  doubtless,  is  due  to  the  habit  of  looking  timidly  to 
the  central  authority.  More  may  be  traced  to  a  sheer  ignorance  of 
the  power  and  influence  that  a  strong  local  government  can  exert. 
But  much  of  it  is  due  to  deeper  and  more  urgent  causes, 


"  See  his  great  speech  in  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  83,  January  27,  1846. 

78  Cf.  Grice,  National  and  Local  Finance,  pp.  54  f . 

79  Cf.  Cannan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-5. 

80  Cf.  Chapman,  Local  Government  and  State  Aid,  pp.  49  f . 
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III 

The  problem  of  local  government  in  this  aspect  is  only  in 
smaller  perspective  the  problem  of  the  modern  state.  It  raises 
exactly  the  same  issues  as  are  raised  by  the  general  question  of 
the  modern  representative  system.  The  mere  announcement  of 
a  plentitude  of  power  in  any  authority  will  solve  nothing;  the 
essential  business  is  to  get  that  power  to  work.  We  are,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  law.  We  are  dealing  not  with  the  confer- 
ence of  rights,  but  with  their  realization,  which  is  a  very  different 
matter.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to.  consider  the  purpose  by 
which  such  power  is  informed.  But  that  purpose  can  never  be,  ex- 
cept for  law,  a  mere  matter  of  declaration;81  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  may  well  declare  a  statute  constitutional 
which  announces  civil  war.  Purpose,  in  fact,  must  be  discovered  in 
pragmatic  fashion,  from  the  actual  processes  in  their  joint  opera- 
tion. It  is  today  a  commonplace  that  the  real  source  of  authority 
in  any  state  is  with  the  holders  of  economic  power.  The  will 
that  is  effective  is  their  will ;  the  commands  that  are  obeyed  are 
their  commands.  Nor  is  this  less  true  of  local  than  of  central 
government.  The  city  council  of  Manchester,  for  example, 
will,  on  the  whole,  represent  the  normal  purposes  of  a  group  of 
middle-class  business  men;  their  decisions  will  be  imbued  with 
that  "intuition  more  subtle  than  any  articulate  major  premise," 
which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  has  observed,82  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  convictions  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  herein  no  suggestion  of  sinister  motive.  It  is  no 
more  than  the  simple  assertion  that  we  cannot  escape  our  environ- 
ment. Those  who  hold  power  will  inevitably  feel  that  the  defi- 
nition of  good  is  the  maintenance,  in  some  fashion,  of  the  status 
quo ;  exactly  as  the  landowners  could  find  economic  ruin  in  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  manufacturers  commercial  dis- 
aster in  the  factory  acts.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  we  identify 


81  Cf.  my  Authority  in  the  Modern  State,  ch.  I. 
M  198,  U.  S.,  45,  76. 
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our  private  good  with  the  common  good  and  write  the  result  out 
large  in  the  election  returns.83 

Legislation,  then,  reflects  the  minds  that  make  it,  whether  its 
makers  be  members  of  parliament  or  of  the  bench  or  the  civil 
service ;  and  it  is  only  human  that  this  should  be  so.  Once  it  is 
perceived,  what  becomes  of  importance  in  the  processes  of  poli- 
tics is  the  character  of  those  minds  if  that  legislation  is  in  any 
broad  sense  to  represent  general  needs  and  general  desires.  The 
constituency  from  which  its  makers  are  drawn  must  cast  its  limits 
far;  but  the  makers  themselves  must  be  not  less  representative 
in  character.  Here,  surely,  is  a  source  of  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties by  which  modern  government  is  faced.  In  England,  at 
least,  we  have  avoided  that  bare-faced  travesty  of  the  represen- 
tative system  that  is  embodied  in  the  Prussian  franchise;  but 
property,  in  more  subtle  and  indirect  fashion,  still  securely 
finds  the  emphasis  it  desires.  The  business  of  government  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  confided  to  the  middle  class ;  and  the  re- 
sults have  largely  reflected  the  aptitudes  and  purposes  of  that 
class.  In  local  government,  for  example,  we  have  a  wise  insis- 
tence on  adequate  sewage  systems,  a  proper  supply  of  good 
drinking  water,  reasonable  secondary  education  for  those  who 
can,  in  a  wider  sense  than  simple  fees,  afford  it,  technical  in- 
struction that  the  middle  ranks  of  the  industrial  hierarchy  may 
be  adequately  filled,84  proper  lighting  systems — these  are  the 
characteristics  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished.  They  all  of 
them  represent  common  needs;  and  the  local  government  has 
been  successful  in  securing  those  common  needs  exactly  as  par- 
liamentary government  has  been  successful  in  securing  the  com- 
mon freedoms.  A  sewage  service  can  hardly  be  confined  to  a 
single  class,  any  more  than  a  modern  university  can  be  (outside 
of  Ireland)  confined  to  a  single  faith ;  and  the  flavor  of  general- 
ity that  is  implied  in  such  service  the  present  system  has  been 
able  to  secure. 


83  Cf.  Wallas,  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  p.  98  f. 

84  Though  it  should  in  honesty  be  added  that  thus   far  most  of  our 
technical  schools  have  been  half-starved. 
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But  it  has  proved  inadequate  exactly  at  the  point  where  the 
larger  system  has  proved  inadequate.  Once,  that  is  to  say,  we 
pass  the  frontier  of  middle-class  needs,  we  enter  the  debatable 
land.  English  local  and  English  parliamentary  government  has 
proved  a  satisfactory  thing  for  the  man  whose  income  is  secure 
and  reasonably  comfortable;  it  has  accomplished  little  for  the 
ranks  below  him.  It  was  the  perception  of  this  truth  in  national 
politics  which  led,  after  1906,  to  the  revival  of  the  idea  of  indus- 
trial democracy  as  the  paramount  issue;  labour  in  politics  had 
discovered  to  how  large  an  extent  theories  of  government  re- 
flect prevailing  economic  systems.  The  local  government  of  Eng- 
land is  a  government  for  ratepayers,  and  that  largely,  under  the 
present  system,  must  mean  a  government  according  to  the  ideas 
of  those  who  feel  the  burden  of  the  rates.  But  it  is  exactly  the 
needs  of  the  working-class  which  lie  outside  the  realm  of  sub- 
jects to  which  the  will  of  the  ratepayer  can  be  fruitfully  directed. 
Immense  housing  extension,  a  large  development  of  the  public 
library  system,  schemes  of  education  of  which  even  that  of  Mr. 
Fisher  is  but  a  faint  beginning,  do  not  interest  those  who  are 
already  satisfactorily  provided  for  in  these  regards.  The  result 
is  that  the  workers'  interest,  pale  enough,  in  any  case,  in  the 
details  of  national  government,  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shadow 
in  local  concerns. 

It  is  doubtless  a  good  rhetorical  answer  to  urge  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  working-class  has  the  franchise  and  that  if  it 
does  not  choose  to  exert  its  power  it  must  take  the  consequences. 
But  that  is  to  mistake  the  superficial  appearance  of  a  political 
system  for  its  inner  reality;  it  is  no  more  a  real  expression  of 
the  "general"  will  of  the  state  than  the  election  of  Tweed  to  a 
state  senatorship  of  New  York  expressed  contentment  with  the 
vices  of  Tammany.85  The  King  of  England  does  not  rule  in 
practice  because  he  rules  in  theory.  England  has  developed  a 
system  of  governmental  institutions  which  provide  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  the  workings  of  democracy;  but  it  is  at  least 


85  Cf.  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  (ed.  of  1910),  II,  p.  379,  for 
Tweed  episode. 
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equally  clear  that  the  institutions  only  partially  work.  Surely 
the  real  source  of  this  disharmony  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  in 
which  any  political  system  must  necessarily  reflect  its  economic 
environment.  The  local  institutions  of  England,  for  example,  do 
not  reflect  the  mind  or  desires  of  the  working-class  because  they 
are  in  substance  adjusted  to  a  situation  which,  economically,  at 
any  rate,  is  far  from  democratic.  They  are  representative  in 
theory  but  not  in  practice.  The  problem  then  becomes  the  per- 
meation of  them  with  the  ideas  of  the  working-class.  Nor  is  that 
a  simple  matter.  It  does  not  merely  imply  the  running  of 
working-class  candidates  at  local  elections.  The  question  of  ex- 
pense apart,86  there  is  not  sufficient  likelihood  of  their  getting 
elected  to  make  the  experiment  worth  while  on  any  large  scale. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  that  if  they  cannot  get  elected  the 
state  does  not  want  them.  We  know  too  much  and  too  little 
about  the  problems  connected  with  the  group  will  to  make  war- 
rantable such  ex  cathedra  pronouncements.  The  question  is 
whether  things  like  Whitechapel  and  Angel  Meadow  are  to 
remain.  They  will  remain  so  long  as  the  poor  endure  them; 
and  the  poor  will  endure  them  until  their  economic  power  is  so 
organized  as  to  secure  political  expression.  It  was  that  kind  of 
public  opinion  which  produced  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1875-6; 
which  secured  the  statutory  reversal  of  the  Taff-Vale  decision; 
which  cut  at  the  root  of  the  fatal  clause  in  the  House  of  Lords 
judgment  in  the  Osborne  case.87  The  problems  of  labor  are,  of 
course,  so  vast,  that  it  is  in  general  difficult  to  do  more  than  focus 
its  attention  on  national  questions.  But  more  than  that  is  needed. 
It  is  in  some  such  fashion  that  we  are  driven  back  to  that 
decentralization  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  in  reality  a 
method  of  securing  the  results  of  federalism  without  the  juristic 
basis  upon  which  the  latter,  as  classically  conceived,  rests.  Here, 


88  A  useful  note  upon  this  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
in  The  New  Repubuic  for  June  29,  1918. 

87  There  is  room  for  much  speculation  as  to  the  validity  of  purely  poli- 
tical action  in  the  contrast  between  the  complete  victory  of  a  small  party 
in  the  Taff-Vale  case,  and  the  partial  defeat  of  a  proportionately  more 
numerous  party  in  the  Osborne  decision. 
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it  is  probable,  our  thinking  has  been  conceived  in  terms  too  nar- 
rowly spatial  in  character.  What  we  have  mostly  done  is  to 
think  of  the  average  factor  in  the  formation  of  opinion  as  a 
single  individual  equipped  to  understand  the  arguments  on  either 
side ;  with  the  corollary  belief  that  one  vote  is  in  the  process  the 
moral  equivalent  and  influence  of  another.  That  is,  of  course,  ab- 
surdly untrue.  Much  individual  opinion  there  undoubtedly  is ; 
man  is  not  less  a  solitary  than  a  social  creature.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  as  a  member  of  a  special  fellowship  that  the  aver- 
age man  is  accustomed  both  to  think  and  act.  He  is,  maybe,  a 
citizen  of  Manchester;  but  his  desire,  say  in  1908,  to  assist  his 
constituency  to  be  represented  by  a  cabinet  minister  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  checked,  as  a  churchman,  by  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Education  Bill,  and  as  a  holder  of  brew- 
ery shares,  by  a  dim  feeling  that  Mr.  Asquith's  licensing  propos- 
als have  been  condemned  by  the  proper  authorities  who  protect 
those  widows  and  orphans  who,  in  England,  so  curiously  limit 
their  investments  to  brewery  shares.  The  average  elector, 
in  fact,  is  instinct  with  that  spirit  of  the  herd  which  he  cannot 
escape  by  simple  virtue  of  his  humanity.88  All  such  relation- 
ships create  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  call  a  personal- 
ity. That  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  new  physical  person 
has  come  into  being.89  It  simply  means  that  we  encounter  a  uni- 
fied activity  which  comes  from  the  coalescence  of  the  thoughts 
and  wills  of  divers  men.  That  personality,  as  so  defined,  gives 
rise  to  interests;  and,  in  the  modern  state,  it  is  largely  by  the 
interplay  of  interests  that  policy  is  determined. 

No  one  can  watch  the  evolution  of  politics  without  seeing  that 
this  is  the  case.  Burke  has  made  the  necessity  of  parties  politically 
axiomatic;  but  we  have  to  admit  that  only  a  small  part  of  us  is 
exhausted  by  that  connection.  English  education,  for  instance, 
has  been  largely  determined  by  a  church  "interest."  Agricultural 


88  Though  I  do  not  accept  all  its  implications,  I  think  that  Mr.  Bradley's 
famous  essay,  "My  Station  and  its  Duties",  in  his  Ethical  Studies,  still  best 
expresses  this  truth  even  for  political  purposes. 

89  The  best  general  view  of  this  controversy  is  in  the  first  volume  of 
L.  Michoud's  Thcorie  de  la  Personnalite  Morale. 
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policy  has  at  every  stage  been  dominantly  influenced  by  the  "in- 
terest" of  the  landowners ;  and  even  when,  as  in  1846,  the  land- 
owning "interest"  has  suffered  defeat,  it  was  a  victory  for  the 
temporarily  antagonistic  "interest"  of  the  manufacturers.  Every 
country  in  the  world  is  honeycombed  with  associations  which 
represent  the  activity  of  those  "interests."  No  man,  for  example, 
is  ignorant  of  the  vital  part  played  in  English  politics  by  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Association.  What  is  perhaps  more  singu- 
lar is  the  indirect  way  in  which  the  power  of  these  associations 
has  had  to  be  exerted.  There  has  not,  indeed,  been  anything  in 
English  politics  which  avowedly  corresponded  with  the  unclean 
selfishness  of  an  American  lobby.  The  representatives  of  these 
associations  have  at  least  secured  their  influence  through  the 
open  door  of  the  party  system.90  But  even  Bagehot  could  admit 
the  existence  of  a  railway  "interest"  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  viewed  with  suspicious  dislike  the 
growth  of  a  "labour"  interest.  The  organization  of  political  life 
has  been  so  predominantly  geographical  in  character  that  these 
functions  have  found  no  direct  place  in  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  need  not  be  argued  that  representation  by  function  is  more 
real  than  representation  by  area  to  make  it  evident  that  it  has 
solid  advantages  to  offer.  Such  an  argument  would  be,  in  any 
case,  untrue;  for  the  interest  of  men  as  neighbors  has  a  very 
solid  and  urgent  reality  about  it.  Yet  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  political  opinions  of  men  are  largely  determined 
by  their  industrial  situation.  Disraeli's  theory  of  Tory  Democ- 
racy was  largely  based  on  that  perception.  He  hoped  that  a  proper 
receptiveness  to  working-class  needs,  as  in  his  Trade  Union  Act 
of  1875,  would  bring  its  votes  to  the  right  party.  To  give  that  in- 
dustrial situation  a  domicile  in  politics  is  to  give  permanent  ex- 
pression to  much  which  now  escapes  the  immediate  purview  of 
political  structure.  Professional  representation  is  not,  at  least 
in  idea,  a  new  device;  and  it  has  a  particular  fascination  at  a 


90  For  a  suggestion  of  the  power  they  can  exert  cf.  the  Memoir  of  Lord 
Hobhouse,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse  and  J.  L.  Hammond,  p.  237. 
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time  when  it  is  assuming  a  new  importance  in  industrial  govern- 
ment. Anyone  who  has  watched  the  development  particularly  in 
the  last  few  years,  of  a  labour  theory  of  politics  will  have  noted 
the  tendency  of  trade-unionism  to  connect  itself,  nationally  and  lo- 
cally, with  that  system  of  ideas  and  needs  which  has  least  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  at  the  present  time.  If  it  is  possible 
to  relate  that  theory  to  the  problems  of  government,  a  new  and 
valuable  stream  of  thought  can  be  directed  into  channels  where 
it  is  badly  needed. 

But  what  is  wanted  in  professional  representation  is  not 
either  an  addition,  on  that  basis,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a 
similar  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords.91  The  geograph- 
ical basis  has  a  real  value  for  certain  types  of  problems,  parti- 
cularly with  those  in  which  the  interest  of  consumers  is  domi- 
nantly  concerned ;  and  it  would  result  in  mere  confusion  to  con- 
nect it  with  a  producers'  interest  which  is  concerned  with  dif- 
ferent problems.  Nor  does  the  suggested  second  chamber  assist 
much.  Its  value  as  an  institution  seems,  in  any  case,  rather  a 
foible  of  the  political  scientists  than  an  expression  of  real  need; 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  second  chamber  of  the  future  would 
be  less  a  deliberative  assembly  than  a  body  of  administrative  ex- 
perts seeing  to  it  that  the  bill  as  passed,  really  represented  the 
will  of  the  lower  chamber,  and  holding  constant  enquiries,  not 
necessarily  at  London,  into  the  process  of  administration.  The 
real  way,  surely,  in  which  to  organize  the  interests  of  producers 
is  by  working  out  a  delimitation  of  industry  and  confiding  the 
care  of  its  problems  to  those  most  concerned  with  them.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  federalism  in  which  the  powers  represented  are 
not  areas,  but  functions.  Anyone  can  see  that  the  railways  are 
as  real  as  Lancashire;  and  exactly  as  the  specifically  local  prob- 
lems of  Lancashire  are  dealt  with  by  it,  so  could  the  specifically 
functional  problems  of  the  railways  be  dealt  with  by  a  governing 
body  of  its  own.  The  necessary  relation  to  the  state  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  of  adjustment.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  see  to  it  that  such  a  governing  body  did  not  pass  beyond 


91  As  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  has  desired,  The  Great  Society,  p.  3?9. 
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its  powers ;  that  would  be  in  part  a  matter  for  the  courts  and  in 
part,  on  the  permissive  side,  a  matter  for  some  such  department 
as  the  Board  of  Trade.  Where  the  interest  of  the  public  outside 
definitely  entered  in,  as,  for  instance,  in  such  a  matter  as  rail- 
way fares,  the  Railway  Commissioners  could  render  invalua- 
ble service  by  performing  the  functions  today  so  admirably  per- 
formed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  a  fashion,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  to 
Parliament  at  all ;  though  it  would,  of  course,  still  be  possible  to 
use  it  as  a  court  of  last  instance  and  a  depository  of  grievances. 
It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  attempt  to  govern  industry  by 
joint  representative  councils,  as  recommended  in  the  Whitley  Re- 
port, is  in  reality  an  attempt  at  such  administrative  devolution 
which,  while  it  as  yet  retains  the  theory  of  parliamentary  sover- 
eignty, is,  in  fact,  by  handing  over  the  making  of  rules  to  the 
trade  unions  and  the  employers,  creating,  within  certain  func- 
tions, what  is  little  less  than  a  federal  state.  The  Whitley  Report 
is  based,  in  the  first  place,  upon  a  division  of  powers.  It  divorces 
the  business  of  production  from  the  business  of  consumption 
and  leaves  the  former  the  control  of  the  processes  upon  which 
it  is  engaged.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Parliament  remains 
outside  and  omnipotent ;  but  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
if  such  a  delegated  power  proves  workable,  parliamentary  con- 
trol will,  whatever  theory  may  say,  be  as  real  in  practice  as  it  is 
over  the  internal  legislation  of  Canada  and  Australia,  both  of 
which  are,  in  strict  juristic  fact,  simply  immense  instances  of 
decentralization.  It  is  based,  in  the  second  place,  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  separate  and  national  units  of  industrial  gov- 
ernment which,  while  they  may  at  first  work  in  independence, 
will  be  compelled  later  to  discover  some  means  of  connection. 
The  railways,  for  example,  cannot  possibly  regard  with  indif- 
ference what  is  happening  in  the  coal  mines,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  work  out  a  basis  of  relationship  for 
the  hinterland  of  their  mutual  interests.  Neither  will,  of  course, 
surrender  it  to  the  other;  and  in  the  debate  over  terms  they  will 
discover  the  value  of  its  cession  to  a  body  representative  of  both,. 
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exactly  as  has  happened  in  the  general  history  of  political  federa- 
tions. 

But  to  confine  our  speculation  to  the  case  of  two  industries 
alone  is,  of  course,  to  obscure  the  vista  that  here  reveals  itself. 
For  if  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  it 
is  the  ultimate  interdependence  of  all  forms  of  industry,  and 
though  we  may,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  attempt  a  system 
of  delimitation,  the  units  so  formed  are  bound  to  look  to  federa- 
tion as  the  means  of  settling  their  common  differences  and  real- 
izing their  common  aims.  In  the  trade-union  world,  indeed,  this 
movement  towards  federalism  has  been  the  real  measure  of 
progress.  Trade  unions  grew  up  by  chance  in  all  times  and 
places ;  but  it  has  only  been  in  the  degree  to  which  they  have 
recognized  the  unity  of  interest  in  the  working-class  that  they 
have  been  saved  from  the  moral  and  economic  quagmire  of  par- 
ticularism. In  deed  the  real  weakness  of  trade-unionism  has 
been  an  internal  competition  of  units ;  and  the  immense  accession 
of  strength  that  such  things  as  the  Triple  Alliance  can  bring  is 
known  to  every  observer.92  Of  the  larger  process  of  production 
this  is  not  less  the  case.  If  we  omit,  for  the  moment,  any  con- 
sideration of  internal  antagonisms  within  each  industry,  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  facing  an  industrial  future  in  which  the  joint  inter- 
ests of  all  producers  must  be  matters  of  joint  debate.  For  no 
state  could  permit  the  anarchy  that  would  result  if  separate  bar- 
gains of  a  particularistic  kind  could  be  made  with  every  producer 
of  raw  materials  by  the  industrial  council  of  each  trade.  They 
involve  not  less  than  a  federal  council  of  producers  in  which  min- 
imum common  standards  can  be  erected,  with  an  executive  organ- 
ization to  enforce  them.  There  are  questions,  for  instance,  of 
output,  wages,  hours,  training,  in  which  the  old  criteria  of  supply 
and  demand  are  no  longer  applicable.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  can  even  be  approached,  much  less  solved,  is  by  agreement 
through  debate.  And  the  more  this  ideal  is  approached  the  more 
will  it  tend  to  create  an  economic  sovereignty  either  outside  the 
legal  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  or  using  the  latter  merely  as  an 


Cf.  Cole,  The  World  of  Labour,  pp.  205-84. 
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organ  of  registration.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  im- 
mense decentralization  that  is  implied  in  such  effort  will  be  better 
managed  by  the  producers  themselves.  They  at  any  rate  know 
the  conditions.  Their  interest  is  in  the  making  of  real  solutions 
rather  than  in  the  acceptance  of  those  partial  and  unsatisfactory 
compromises  to  which  governmental  interference  has  in  recent 
years  accustomed  us.  Here  it  is  notable  that  experience  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  on  a  large  scale  seems,  in  those  industries 
most  closely  related  to  the  business  of  war,  to  have  produced  a 
healthy  desire,  both  in  masters  and  men,  for  self-determination  of 
conditions  under  which  work  is  to  be  carried  on.93  The  reaction 
against  officialism  has  been  everywhere  intense;  and  part,  at 
least,  of  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  Whitley  Report,  may  be 
traced  to  a  desire  to  free  the  processes  of  industry  from  the  direct 
control  of  government. 

The  real  significance  of  that  welcome  lies,  however,  much 
deeper.  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  growing 
around  us  an  inchoate  but  vital  economic  federalism  to  which  far 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid.94  The  rules  and  standards  of 
things  like  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  the  trade-unions 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  teachers,  constitute  expressions  of 
group-solidarity  of  which  the  state  has  been  compelled  to  take 
account.  There  has  been  inherent  in  them  ideals  of  law  and  of 
justice.  They  have  implied  a  decentralization  of  industrial  con- 
trol which  has  grown  ever  wider  in  its  ramifications.  The  in- 
fluence of  trade-union  standards,  for  example,  has  been  obvious 
in  the  way  in  which  government  has  been  compelled  to  insert  them 
in  large  regions  of  its  own  contractual  relations.  The  power 
was  again  seen  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  the  Insurance  Act  of  1911  and  the  concessions  it  was 
able  to  exact.  It  is  a  solidarity  which  the  essentially  political 
conception  of  democracy,  as  exemplified  in  the  Loi  le  Chapelier 


93  See  the  Reports  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  Commissions  on  Industrial 
Unrest,  passim. 

MThe  best  discussion  of  this  subject  is  still  J.  Paul  Boncour,  Le  Feder- 
alism Economique. 
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in  France,95  and  the  attitude  to  trade-unions  of  Francis  Place,96 
was  compelled  to  deny;  but  it  is  a  solidarity  which  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1875  and  the  Lois  des  Associations  of  1884  and 
1901  tacitly  admitted.  They  are,  in  reality,  the  abolition,  for  pol- 
itical purposes,  of  the  economic  abstraction  called  man  as  set  up 
by  the  individualistic  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  groups  was  to  safeguard  professional  interests.  Each 
profession  and  industry  had  questions  and  standards  peculiar  to 
itself,  upon  which  its  own  determination  was  the  most  competent. 
No  real  benefit  was  derived  from  state  intervention,  after  a  cer- 
tain level  had  been  reached,97  because  the  external  character  of 
government  in  relation  to  these  groups  clothed  its  action  with  a 
mechanical  uniformity  and  a  rigorous  permanence  unsuited  to 
such  questions  as  arise  in  so  delicate  and  complex  a  structure  as 
that  of  modern  industry.  No  state,  for  example,  could  possibly 
enter  into  the  minute  ingenuities  by  which  a  modern  trade-union 
secures  the  observance  of  the  standard  rate.  The  process  by 
which  an  agreement  is  reached  between  masters  and  men  is  left 
to  the  interests  concerned.  The  result  is  a  rule  of  conduct  which, 
if  it  lacks  the  binding  force  of  parliamentary  enactment,  has  yet 
the  force  of  law  to  the  consenting  powers.  And  it  is  probable,  as 
M.  Paul-Esoncour  has  pointed  out,98  that  this  removal  of  the 
settlement  from  the  province  of  the  state  has  this  especial  value 
that  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  public  power  from  being  perverted 
to  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  presence.  So  to  do 
would,  as  he  has  noted,  transform  every  political  conflict  into  a 
naked  class-struggle  of  the  most  disastrous  kind. 

The  existence  of  this  accidental  decentralization,  valuable  as  it 
is,  should  not  blind  us  to  its  imperfections.  It  has  had  little  or  no 
force  behind  it  save  that  of  strict  compulsion  in  regard  to  stand- 
ards. No  one  imagines,  for  instance,  that  the  miners  won  their 
right  to  the  checkweighman  or  the  eight-hour  day,  other  than  by 


95  Cf.  Faget  de  Casteljau,  Droit  d' Association,  chs.  I-IV. 
90  Wallas,  Life  of  Place,  pp.  217-8. 

97 1  do  not  deny,  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  government  interference  in 
sweated  trades. 
98  Op.  cit.,  p.  382. 
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the  extent  to  which  they  had  unionized  their  trade."  Industrially, 
at  least,  the  existence  of  standards  has  been  less  the  result  of  a 
realization  of  right  than  an  acceptance  of  necessity.  That  is  the 
consequence  of  the  unreal  relation  in  which  the  state  has  stood  to 
industry.  It  has  never  pretended,  for  example,  to  enforce  that 
national  minimum  of  civilized  life  which  ought,  at  the  very  least, 
to  be  the  price  of  capitalistic  existence.  Apart  from  the  few  cases, 
like  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  in  which  a  very  obvious 
humanitarianism  has  intervened,  every  conquest  of  a  fraction  of 
that  minimum  has  been  the  work  of  organized  labor.  There  has 
been,  thus  far,  nothing  that  could  with  truth  be  called,  in  Rous- 
seau's sense,  a  "general  will"  of  the  state.  What,  rather,  we  have 
had,  has  been  a  series  of  conflicts  between  particular  wills  in 
which  now  one  and  now  another  has  prevailed.  The  attitude  in 
which  labor  and  capital  and  the  state  approach  each  industrial 
situation  is  so  different  that  any  ultimate  harmony  between  them 
seems  impossible.  The  real  demand  of  labor  is  for  the  democrat- 
ization of  industrial  processes,  by  which  is  meant  that  the  truths 
of  popular  political  government  are  applicable  to  industrial  gov- 
ernment as  well.  That  obviously  enough,  cannot  be  the  attitude 
of  capital,  since  it  is  at  the  destruction  of  capitalism  that  it  is 
aimed.  Nor,  broadly,  is  it  the  attitude  of  those  who  operate  the 
machinery  of  the  modern  state ;  for  the  latter  are  dominantly  in- 
fluenced by  the  prevailing  economic  system  and  they  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  aim  at  any  fundamental  disturbance  of  the 
economic  status  quo.  The  concessions  they  seek  to  secure  are 
not  founded  upon  any  theory  of  abstract  justice  but  upon  the 
minimum  that  must  be  given  to  maintain  social  peace.  The  ob- 
ject of  labor  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  social  order  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  fragmentary  concessions  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years. 

Here,  in  reality,  is  the  seat  of  the  modern  democratic  dis- 
content. The  liberty  and  equality  implied  in  the  modern  state  are 
purely  theoretic  in  character.  The  industrial  worker  has  the 
suffrage ;  but  he  is  caught  in  the  ramifications  of  a  system  which 


Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  309. 
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deprives  its  use  of  any  fundamental  meaning.  He  finds  that  he 
cannot  secure  from  the  operations  of  politics  either  that  say  in 
the  determination  of  his  life,  or  the  opportunity  to  conquer  the 
riches  it  can  offer,  that  a  democratic  civilization  is  supposed  to 
afford.  He  sees  that  democracy  in  politics  does  not  in  the  least 
imply  democracy  in  industry ;  and,  since  the  better  portion  of  his 
life  is  spent  in  earning  his  daily  bread,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  he 
has  turned.  He  has  found  the  state  useless  for  the  purpose  he  has 
in  view,  and  that  is  why  he  must  refuse  to  accept  it  as  in  any  fun- 
damental sense  the  representative  of  the  community.  The  econo- 
mic federalism  that  exists  largely  results  from  his  effort  to  con- 
quer through  industrial  action  what  he  has  failed  to  gain  from 
political.  The  labor  movement  has  been  his  real  training-ground 
in  politics.  It  has,  of  course,  thus  far  been  largely  confined  to 
material  questions  of  hours  and  wages ;  but  it  has  come,  in  more 
recent  years,  to  turn  more  and  more  its  attention  to  questions  of 
policy,  such  as  discipline  and  the  like.  It  is  refusing,  for  instance, 
to  allow  labor  to  be  extracted  from  the  laborer  and  to  be  regarded 
as  a  commodity  which  can  be  bought  and  sold  at  will.  Nothing  is 
more  significant  in  recent  trade-union  history  than  things  like 
the  famous  Knox  strike ;  for  if  the  employers  are  driven  to  make 
the  question  of  the  right  to  dismissal  something  in  which  other 
criteria  than  their  arbitrary  will  may  enter,  obviously  a  serious 
inroad  has  been  made  upon  the  autocracy  of  their  present  control. 

The  Whitley  Report  has  emphasized  the  need  for  a  greater  / 
share  in  that  control  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Not  less  impor- 
tant, it  has  insisted  that  this  control  must  receive  its  expression 
through  the  trade-unions.  The  solutions  that  such  joint-effort 
as  the  councils  it  establishes  may  propose  will,  of  course,  be 
merely  interim  solutions ;  for,  in  the  fundamental  sense,  there 
cannot  be  better  relations  between  two  groups  one  of  which  is 
aiming  at  the  abolition  of  the  other.  The  very  admission,  indeed, 
of  joint-control  may  well  presage  the  advent  of  that  transition 
period  from  capitalism  to  industrial  democracy  which  will  doubt- 
less be  characterized  by  labor's  taking  a  greater  share  in  indus- 
trial government.  The  experiment,  however  its  result,  is  bound  to 
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involve  far-reaching  change.  If  it  fails,  an  organized  labor  will 
confront  an  organized  capital  with  the  knowledge  that  the  im- 
mense sacrifices  it  has  made  in  the  last  four  years  were  made  for 
a  lie;  for  if  the  result  of  the  war  is  not  an  improvement  in  the 
internal  conditions  of  the  western  democracies,  the  unrest  ol  the 
period  before  1914  is  bound  to  be  repeated  on  a  far  larger  scale. 
If  it  is  successful,  it  is  bound  to  go  further;  for  no  experiment 
in  democratization  that  is  successful  can  stop  short  of  com- 
pleteness. 

And  the  immediate  implications  of  its  induction  are  important. 
The  systematic  consideration  of  industrial  questions,  locally  as 
well  as  nationally,  is  a  training  in  self-government  of  which  the 
significance  is  not  to  be  minimized.  For  it  is  vital  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  consideration  of  industrial  questions  cannot  stop  short 
at  industry.  Inevitably  they  will  tend  more  and  more  to  empha- 
size the  connection  between  industry  and  the  general  background 
of  social  life.  Labor,  for  example,  is  already  well  aware  of  the 
importance  to  itself  of  education;100  and  in  the  cotton  trade,  to 
take  only  the  most  notable  instance,  an  extension  of  the  educa- 
tional system  will  have  the  most  far  reaching  effect  on  wages. 
Wages,  again,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  rent  that  the 
housing-system  of  each  wage  district  is  immediately  brought  into 
perspective.  The  Industrial  Council,  in  fact,  will  find  itself  tak- 
ing up  attitudes  on  social  questions  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
the  trade-unionist  has  been  driven  to  consider  the  general  theory 
of  the  state,  to  have  an  attitude  to  life,  in  addition  to  his  specific, 
immediate  economic  demands.  Indeed  it  is  permissible  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Industrial  Councils  will  be  successful  in  proportion 
as  they  consider  profoundly  the  ramifications  of  the  immediate 
issue  they  confront.  That  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they 
will  pass  resolutions  on  secular  education  or  the  disestablishment 
of  the  church;  though  it  may  well  lead  them  locally  to  insist 
on  the  neglect  of  things  like  the  provision  of  technical  instruction 
and  nationally  to  influence  profoundly  such  things  as  fiscal  policy 
and  international  relations. 


104  Cf.  Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order,  passim,  and  Fisher,  Educa- 
tional Speeches,  p.  ix. 
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It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  immediately  production  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  organized  speech,  its  utterance  must  profoundly 
affect  political  programmes  in  nation  and  locality.  The  light  it 
throws  upon  the  process  of  production  throws  light  upon  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  as  well.  It  in  fact  acts  in  such  fashion 
as  to  orientate  the  consumer  in  the  realities  of  the  situation.  An 
industrial  council  that  asked  for  better  education  in  Manchester, 
for  example,  could  hardly  meet  with  a  light  refusal  from  the 
municipal  council.  Nor  ought  one  to  minimize  the  value  of  giv- 
ing to  the  employers  the  opportunity  of  systematic  meetings  with 
labor.  That  will  not  produce  the  abdication  of  the  capitalist. 
But  it  will  teach  him  how  essentially  human  are  at  once  the  'de- 
mands of  labor  and  the  labor  "agitator"  himself.  Nothing,  surely, 
is  ever  lost  by  the  rational  consideration  of  difficulties.  The  rate 
of  progress  towards  the  realization  of  labor's  programme  itself 
depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  knowledge  of  its  character  and 
implications  is  spread  abroad.  The  industrial  council  is  a  vehicle 
towards  that  end.  The  employer  who  meets  the  trade-unionist 
round  a  table  talks  of  his  ideas  at  his  club.  The  way  in  which 
Mr.  Webb  has  permeated  the  liberal  party  by  conversation,  by 
published  writings,  by  lectures,  is  only  different  from  the  kind  of 
permeation  these  councils  afford  in  that  he  is  one  and  the  councils 
are  many.  They  are  an  element  in  making  the  needs  and  desires 
of  labor  public  such  as  it  has  rarely  before  enjoyed.  We  ought 
to  be  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  labor  will  be  fortunate  in 
that  publicity. 
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IV 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  Whitley  Report  accepts 
the  chaotic  federalism  of  the  modern  industrial  system  and  brings 
into  it  something  like  ordered  connection.  It  does  not,  indeed,  sug- 
gest, as  yet,  any  relationship  -between  the  national  industrial 
councils.  That  however,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  must  logically 
result  from  the  very  fact  of  industrial  interdependence.  Such  a 
hierarchical  structure,  from  works  to  district,  from*  district  to 
national  industry,  from  the  national  unit  to  the  whole  system  of 
production  is,  in  reality,  little  less  than  the  creation  of  a  state. 
It  brings  the  whole  process  of  production  face  to  face  with  the 
whole  process  of  consumption;  for  the  latter,  dominantly  an  in- 
terest of  territorial  juxtaposition,  is  the  underlying  implication  of 
our  parliamentary  structure.  This  division  of  function  neces- 
sarily throws  its  shadow  far  across  our  usual  concepts  of  the] 
state.  We  have,  indeed,  so  naturally  regarded  the  latter  as  the^ 
representative  of  society  as  a  whole  that  our  own  erection  of  an 
authority  which  is  in  a  position  to  challenge  the  uniqueness  of 
that  claim  comes  with  something  of  a  shock.  Yet  it  is  nothing, 
less  that  is  involved  in  the  logical  outcome  of  our  present  ten- 
dencies. 

Nothing  less,  at  least,  on  a  single  supposition.  If  it  is  at  all 
true  that  the  center  of  power  is  passing  more  and  more  to  the 
working-class  then  this  division  of  control  by  function  has  a  pecu- 
liar significance  that  demands  a  close  analysis.  No  one,  indeed, 
who  examined  the  condition  of  labor  as  it  is  organized  in  the 
trade-unions  today  could  seriously  urge  that  it  was  fitted  to  take 
charge  of  the  state.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  so  long 
as  the  state  is  built  upon  a  class  structure  of  which  capitalism  is 
the  main  characteristic  the  interest  of  the  working  class  is  not 
dominantly  regarded.  Possibly,  of  course,  the  outcome  of  the 
next  few  years  may  be  a  new  kind  of  industrial  feudalism  in 
which  the  workers  will  exchange  liberty  for  comfort.  Certainly, 
as  Dean  Pound  has  shown,101  there  have  been  important  ways  in 


See  his  article  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  January,  1917. 
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which  the  last  fifty  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  transition  from 
contract  to  status.  Were  that  to  be  the  case  it  is  probable  that 
the  industrial  councils  contemplated  by  the  Whitley  Report  would 
either  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  all,  or  act  merely  as  a  means 
towards  lulling  the  creative  tenets  of  trade  unionism  into  somnol- 
ence. It  is  in  any  event  true  that  they  predicate  a  trade  unionism 
far  more  virile  and  intelligent  than  in  the  past.  What  it  secures 
is  going  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  ability  with  which  its  case 
is  presented  and  in  part  upon  the  way  in  which  it  organizes  each 
special  industry.  A  trade-union  defeated  at  the  council  table 
will  get  even  less  than  it  now  gets  by  an  appeal  to  Parliament. 
But  there  is  no  special  occasion  for  such  pessimism.  Even  when 
the  last  fears  of  a  guarantee  of  capitalist  existence  by  the  state102 
have  been  taken  into  account,  it  remains  true  that  the  forces  of 
education  are  on  the  side  of  labor.  It  remains  not  less  true  that 
the  appeal  it  can  make  is  to  the  name  of  freedom  and,  however 
curiously,  that  appeal  has  its  roots  deep  in  every  human  soul. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  capitalism  is  incompatible  with  freedom 
and  that  the  modern  state  must  necessarily  assume  a  capitalistic 
complexion,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  movement 
of  events  will  be  in  the  direction  of  more  democracy  rather 
than  less.  In  that  aspect  the  future  of  the  state  becomes  an 
enquiry  of  special  significance.  If  there  is  a  necessary  perman- 
ence about  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  in  Parliament  what, 
clearly,  we  must  expect  is  a  gradual  replacement  of  a  capitalist 
state  by  a  form  of  organization  in  which  a  vast  series  of  govern- 
ment departments  control  modern  industries  as  they  now  control 
the  telephone  and  postal  services.  Parliament  would  represent 
producer  not  less  than  consumer  and  the  business  of  production 
would  be  carried  on  by  officials  in  something  like  the  fashion 
in  which  local  government  is  now  organized  relative  to  central 
control. 

Yet  it  is  surely  difficult  to  believe  that  a  simple  nationaliza- 
tion has  anything  of  final  value  to  contribute  to  the  general  prob- 
lem before  us.  Nationalization  might  well  solve  the  basic  problem 


Cole,  Self-government  in  Industry,  Appendix  B. 
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of  property  in  the  sense  that  expropriation  of  the  capitalist 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  wealth  for  the  increase  of  wages.  But 
that  is  in  no  real  sense  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  our  general 
experience  of  nationalization  suggests  is  its  invariable  tendency 
to  the  bureaucratic  government  of  the  industries  concerned.  The 
Post  Office  provides,  on  the  whole,  a  service  which  compares  more 
than  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  country;  but  no  one  can 
examine  the  Holt  Report  without  the  feeling  that  it  has  not  gone 
to  the  root  of  industrial  freedom.  The  same  is  true,  in  an  even 
greater  degree,  of  municipal  ownership.  There  is  a  slightly  bet- 
ter average  rate  of  wages,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average 
rate  of  hours  of  labor.  But  no  real  attempt  is  anywhere  made 
at  the  democratization  of  any  industry  owned,  or  operated,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  state.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  import  that 
in  France  the  most  revolutionary  hypotheses  of  social  reorganiza- 
tion should  have  come  from  the  employees  of  the  state.103  That 
has  not  been  true  of  England ;  but  the  two  definite  demands  for  a 
share  in  industrial  control  have  come  from  a  section  of  the  postal 
workers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  employees  of  the  monopolisti- 
cally-organized  and  state-protected  railways,  on  the  other.  Any 
government  which  charges  itself  with  industrial  control  will  be 
bound,  first  of  all,  to  look  to  continuity  of  service.  In  that  aspect 
the  officials  will  be  tempted  to  keep  control  in  their  own  hands. 
That,  as  they  believe,  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  standards 
of  efficiency  and  of  uniformity  of  regulation.  But  that  is  also, 
in  sober  fact,  to  state  a  final  case  against  any  systematic  national 
control  in  the  sense  of  the  control  exercised  by  government  over 
the  telephones.  It  implies  a  centralization  which,  while  it  may 
improve  the  material  condition  of  the  worker,  does  nothing  to 
offer  him  a  definite  spiritual  interest  in  his  work.  It  is  not  enough, 
as  a  recent  and  remarkable  government  report  has  pointed  out,104 
to  put  up  a  suggestion  box  in  the  office  and  urge  that  the  worker's 
experience  and  inventiveness  ought  to  find  adequate  satisfaction 
there.  That  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  The  only  real  satis- 


103  Cf.  my  Authority  in  the  Modern  State,  Ch.  V. 

104  Report  on  Works  Committees,  p.  35. 
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faction  comes  from  an  actual  share  in  deliberation  and  in  the  de- 
termination of  its  results.  That  has  been  the  value  of  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Works  Committees  so  recently  instituted  by  the 
war ;  the  opportunity  organically  to  state  a  case  satisfies  the  hun- 
ger for  self-determination  which  cannot  be  subverted  in  any  sys- 
tem which  accepts  the  criteria  of  democracy.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  govern  industry  by  public  meeting ;  but  we  cannot  govern 
industry  well  until  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  its  workers 
find  a  full  place  in  its  institutions. 

That  is  why  the  organization  of  industry  must  necessarily  re- 
late  itself  to  federalism.  The  worker  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  real  voice  in  the  choosing  of  industrial  management. 
It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a  politics  of  industry  not  less 
real  than  the  politics  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  workshop 
that  elects  its  own  foreman,  a  clerical  staff  that  chooses  its  own 
chief,  heads  of  departments  who  choose  their  own  manager,  have 
a  far  more  real  interest  in  the  firm  for  which  they  work  than  if 
the  bond  between  them  and  their  employers  is  the  merely  nominal 
bond  of  wages.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  be  more  fatal  than  such 
an  industrial  organization  as  led  to  the  state  being  regarded  sim- 
ply as  an  employer.  Trade-unions,  would  then,  as  Mr.  Webb  has 
insisted,105  be  necessary;  but  would  be  for  purposes  fatal  to  the 
underlying  conception  of  the  state.  They  would  be  organizations 
of  which  the  purpose  would  be  simply  to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain 
as  possible  with  the  government  department  which  controlled 
them ;  and  their  success  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
communal  importance  of  the  industry  concerned.  In  such  a  con- 
ception there  is  nothing  of  that  idealism  it  is  so  necessary  to  intro- 
duce into  political  processes.  Mr.  Wallas  has  noted  the  mystic 
effect106  upon  the  youthful  porter  of  identification  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  But  the  influence  lasts  only  for  the  first  few 
months  of  labor.  Once  it  has  become  a  daily  routine  what  he 
notes  is  not  the  splendor  of  service,  the  pride  of  self-support,  but 
the  technical  drudgery  it  involves.  The  real  problem  of  industrial 


105  Industrial  Democracy,  last  chapter. 
100  The  Great  Society,  p.  7. 
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organization  is  to  enable  the  porter  to  retain  through  his  working 
life  the  enthusiasm  of  its  inception. 

It  is  the  main  problem  of  the  state  as  well ;  and  that  is  why 
we  cannot  divorce  the  problem  of  industry  therefrom.  What,  in 
reality,  is  involved  is  the  meaning  of  freedom,  the  way  in  which 
we  translate  our  definition  of  its  content  into  the  stuff  of  which 
the  state  is  made.  We  perhaps  too  little  remember  that  the  theory 
of  freedom  has  a  history  in  the  light  of  which  its  immediate  signi- 
ficance must  be  read.  Lord  Morley  has  somewhere  said  that  the 
definitions  of  liberty  are  innumerable,  but  they  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  conceived  in  narrowly  political  terms.107  What  we 
need  is  rather  such  a  conception  as  applies  to  those  impulses  of 
men  that  are  mainly  at  work  in  political  society.  It  is  herein  that 
the  value  of  T.  H.  Green's  definition  of  liberty  is  to  be  found.108 
For  our  main  business  is  to  get  the  creative  impulses  of  men  to 
work  and  it  is  herein  that  modern  organization  has  so  signally 
failed.  Concentration  of  power  has  been,  in  general,  the  only 
known  source  of  efficiency,  nor  has  it  been  seen  that  it  implies  the 
negation  of  democracy.  For,  after  all,  where  power  is  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands  there  is  lacking  that  spirit  of  responsibility  without 
which  no  man  can  attain  the  full  expression  of  his  faculties.  There 
is  more  than  a  negative  danger  in  such  concentration.  It  is  not 
only,  as  Acton  scathingly  said,109  that  it*"corrodes  the  conscience, 
hardens  the  heart,  and  confounds  the  understanding"  of  those  who 
hold  power ;  it  deadens  in  any  state  the  impulses  which  make  for 
the  greatness  of  a  civilization.  That  is  why  any  state  in  which  the 
political  office  is  united  to  the  religious  will  sooner  or  later  tread 
the  path  of  despotism.  That  is  why,  also,  any  state  in  which  a  sin- 
gle class  is  predominant  sooner  or  later  must  disregard  the  public 
interest  in  order  to  retain  their  power.  That  disregard,  indeed,  will 
cause  the  destruction  of  their  government ;  for  the  belief  of  Plato 
that  a  state  ought  not  to  secure  obedience  if  it  fails  to  secure 


107  This  is  eminently  true,  for  instance,  of  the  criterion  suggested  by 
Acton  in  his  History  of  Freedom,  p.  3.  It  fails  because  it  has  no  relevance 
to  the  problem  of  industrial  organization. 

108  Works,  II,  p.  309. 

109  History  of  Freedom,  p.  11. 
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respect  is  no  more  than  the  summary  of  historic  experience.  The 
real  truth  is  that  the  members  of  3  state  are  powerless  against 
an  efficient  centralization  wielded  in  the  interest  of  any  social 
fragment,  however  large.  It  prevents  the  balance  of  associations 
which  is  the  safeguard  of  liberty.  It  secures  uniformity  of  which, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  liberty  is  the  direct 
antithesis.  For  where  the  creative  impulses  of  men  are  given 
full  play,  there  is  bound  to  be  diversity,  and  diversity  provokes, 
in  its  presence,  a  decentralized  organization  to  support  it.  That 
is  why  the  secret  of  liberty  is  the  'division  of  power.  But  that* 
political  system  in  which  a  division  of  power  is  most  securely 
maintained  is  a  federal  system;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  idea  of  federalism  and  the  idea  of  liberty. 

In  Europe,  at  least  this  is  too  little  understood,  for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that  liberty  and  equality  are  understood  as  separate 
instead  of  as  different  facets  of  the  same  ideal.  Nor  can  we 
preserve  equality  in  any  state  without  a  measure  of  federal  struc- 
ture; for  the  distribution  of  power  is  the  real  check  upon  its 
usurpation.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
sufficient  centres  can  be  created  of  deliberation  and  enterprise  to 
enlist  the  abilities  of  men  in  the  public  service.  It  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  the  real  barrier  to  creative  opinion  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  its  excessive  centralization.  So  long  as  ideas 
radiate  outwards  from  a  single  point  in  the  circle  they  will  not 
adequately  radiate  inwards  from  the  circumference.  The  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  papal  hands  will  mean  that  thought  is  in- 
active everywhere  save  at  the  point  of  responsibility;  or,  at  least, 
that  thought  will  strive  less  to  master  the  facts  than  to  distort 
them  to  the  service  of  power.  A  system  that  cannot  contain 
Lamennais  and  Dollinger  and  Tyrrell  stands,  governmentally, 
self-condemned.110  But  what  is  here  true  of  Rome  is  true  also  of 
the  political  state.  We  need  to  federalize  the  organization  of 
England  simply  in  order  to  give  play  to  the  mass  of  creative  opin- 
ion which  remains  today  untouched  by  political  forces.  It  is 


1W  See  this  worked  out  in  detail  in  Chapter  III  of  my  Authority  in  the 
Modern  State. 
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here  urged  that  the  secret  of  its  revivification  is  to  associate  in 
the  exercise  of  power  those  who  have  thus  far  been  too  merely 
its  subjects.  The  principle  of  tacit  consent  upon  which  we  work 
in  government  is  too  theoretical  in  character.  It  results  in  the 
virtual  annihilation  of  every  individuality  that  is  not  either  at 
the  center  of  things,  or  finding  its  compensation  for  exclusion  in 
some  such  activity  as  art.  We  have  to  provide  that  political  con- 
sent be  no  longer  passive,  but  active  in  character,  that  it  come 
from  free  and  instructed  minds  widespread  among  the  mass  of 
men. 
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IV 

What,  in  fact,  does  this  involve?  No  system  of  politics  is 
firmly  grounded  that  is  not  securely  built  upon  the  past.  We 
cannot  attempt  anything  like  the  revolution  in  spiritual  form  of 
which  we  have  need  in  a  day.  We  cannot,  even  in  our  remotest 
dreams,  give  every  man  some  actual  share  in  the  business  of 
administration.  Not,  indeed,  that  Aristotle's  definition  of  citizen- 
ship has  not  enshrined  a  truth  we  too  easily  forget ;  but  the  size 
of  the  modern  state  makes  the  hope  of  anything  other  than  a 
representative  system  not  merely  inadmissible  but,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  undesirable.  We  have  to  work  with  the  materials  we 
are  given,  and  that  involves  the  acceptance  of  their  limited 
capacity. 

We  start  from  the  theoretic  purpose  we  admit  in  the  state. 
It  aims  at  the  development  of  the  fullest  capacity  for  good  pos- 
sessed by  its  members.  That  implies  at  once  liberty  and  equality ; 
and  it  implies  a  federal  structure  that  they  may  be  given  their  due 
expression.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  federalism  be  a  div-\ 
ision  of  that  unified  purpose  from  above,  rather  than  from  below, 
whether  it  take,  that  is  to  say,  the  form  of  decentralization  rather 
than  the  type  of  division  with  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  made  us  familiar.  What  is  important  is  that 
too  great  power  should  at  no  place  be  concentrated  in  a  few  hands 
lest  the  individuality  of  man  be  repressed  by  the  very  institutions 

he  has  created  to  preserve  it. 

A 

The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  area.  Primarily,  it  is  a 
problem  of  functions  simply  because  the  institutions  of  areas  are, 
in  England  at  least,  reasonably  adequate  to  their  purpose,  and 
because  it  is  in  the  aspect  of  function  that  the  possibilities  of 
decentralization  are  most  strikingly  manifest.  Unless  we  make 
power  a  process  of  democracy  we  withdraw  energy  from  the  con- 
sideration of  social  questions  that  could  with  value  be  directed 
into  its  channels.  A  single  illustration  will  perhaps  throw  the 
process  at  issue  into  a  clear  perspective.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  civil  service  in  the  world  has  so  noble  a  record  as  the  Civil 
Service  of  England.  Yet  no  one  can  examine  its  workings  with- 
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out  being  struck  at  a  certain  curious  intellectual  inertia  which 
suggests  a  too  rigid  stratification.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Its  system  of  promotion  is  determined  from  above.  Little  or  no 
attempt  is  made  to  associate  any  personnel  save  that  of  heads  of 
departments  in  the  determination  of  any  advance  other  than  that 
of  automatic  increase  of  pay.  The  result  is  that  the  ideal  of  work 
chiefly  inculcated  is  that  of  "correctness."  Too  great  an  activity 
outside  the  department  is  to  be  deprecated  because  it  leads  the 
heads  to  believe  that  one's  full  energy  is  not  concentrated  upon  the 
labor  in  hand.  It  is  best  simply  to  follow  the  lines  they  lay  down 
and  establish  a  reputation  for  zeal  and  punctuality.111  Inven- 
tions should  be  confined  to  new  filing  systems  or  a  better  method 
of  keeping  accounts.  Things  like  this  surely  explain  the  abyss 
that  exists  between  the  divisions  of  the  service.  If  promotion 
were,  within  each  office,  determined  by  a  council  in  which  each 
section  had  elected  representatives,  the  heads  of  departments 
would  learn  much  and  call  forth  more.  No  system  ought  to  be 
considered  satisfactory  in  which  the  motives  to  originality  are  not 
emphasized.  If  Sir  Henry  Taylor  does  his  work  thoroughly,  "The 
Statesman"  ought  to  be  an  element  in  his  promotion.  Ways  and 
means  should  be  provided  whereby  the  tragedy  of  Balzac's  "Les 
Employes"  can  be  avoided.  But  that  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
most  thorough-going  democratization. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  Civil  Service,  it  is  far  more  true  of 
business  enterprises ;  for  there  the  exigencies  of  a  capitalistically- 
organized  industrial  system  have  necessitated  the  retention  of 
oligarchic  institutions.  That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  ability 
meets  no  recognition.  It  implies  rather  that  the  only  interest 
organized  by  capitalistic  industry  is  the  material  interest.  The 
spiritual  factors  which  self-government  calls  into  play  are  too 
widely  ignored.  It  is  the  error  which  is  made  in  a  military  sys- 
tem which  fails  to  emphasize  the  individual  initiative  of  the 
private  soldier;  without  it,  the  army  may  be  a  magnificent  ma- 
chine, but  with  it  there  comes  into  activity  a  spirit  which,  other 


mCf.  The  amusing  comments  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  The  British  Civil 
Service,  Chs.  XI-XIV. 
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factors  being  equal,  is  indomitable.  For  that  initiative  can  feed 
itself  upon  the  ideals  at  stake  and  it  rights  against  overwhelming 
odds  with  a  fire  unquenchable.  If  such  an  effort  is  necessary  in 
the  army  of  war,  it  is  surely  far  more  vital  in  the  army  of  peace. 
The  brain  of  an  army  may  be  in  its  general  staff;  but  that  oli- 
garchy is  dependent  upon  that  sum  of  qualities  we  call  morale 
for  the  success  of  its  efforts. 

The  same  holds  true  in  the  industrial  sphere ;  and,  so  far,  we 
have  made  no  effort  of  any  real  kind  to  apply  it.  Everyone  knows 
that  profit-sharing  and  labor  co-partnership  are  no  more  than 
magni  nominis  umbrae.  Inevitably,  therefore,  we  have  suffered 
from  political  inertia  and  economic  discontent.  We  have  suffered 
from  political  inertia  because  the  reaction  of  economic  upon 
industrial  structure  is  so  profound.  We  have  suffered  from  eco- 
nomic discontent  because  the  structure  of  industry  does. not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  expression  for  the  impulses  of  men.  That  is 
why  it  is  rather  upon  industry  than  upon  politics,  upon  function 
rather  than  upon  area,  that  the  consideration  of  a  revival  of  poli- 
tical interest  must  centre.  We  are  presented  with  a  quasi-federal 
system:  that  is  to  say  that  large  functions  are  left  by  the  state 
to  settle  their  own  problems.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  no  real  effort 
has  been  made  to  relate  that  economic  federalism  to  the  categories 
of  the  political  structure,  and,  on  the  other,  within  each  function 
there  is  no  adequate  representative  system. 

The  Whitley  Report,  in  substance,  thought  not  in  form,  an- 
swers the  first  need.  It  gives  state-recognition  to  those  industrial 
units  sufficiently  organized  to  warrant  it,  and  provides  the  means 
for  unorganized  units  to  pass  into  the  stage  of  organization  and 
recognition.  Sooner  or  later,  it  has  here  been  suggested,  that 
recognition  of  control  of  productive  effort,  of  functions,  will 
tend  to  influence  the  control  of  geographical  areas,  and  so  to 
fructify  the  normal  life  of  politics.  From  the  purely  internal 
point  of  view,  far  less  is  done.  An  intermediate  economic  sover- 
eignty is  recognized  in  the  industrial  councils  in  the  sense  that 
the  solutions  they  propose  for  the  problems  of  industry  will,  for 
working  purposes,  become  law.  But  no  attempt  is  made  as,  in 
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the  nature  of  things,  it  hardly  could  be  made,  to  determine  in 
what  direction  the  balance  of  forces  is  to  rest. 

Yet  that  balance  of  forces  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  and 
the  significance  of  this  new  structure  is  not  completely  understood 
until  the  direction  of  political  evolution  is,  however  summarily,  ex- 
amined. It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  heralded  the  end  of  an  age;  but  so  far,  we  have  too  little 
examined  the  meaning  of  what  has  gone  before.  Briefly,  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  period  of  middle-class  supremacy. 
Those,  that  is  to  say,  who  were  possessed  of  mobile  economic 
power  supplanted  in  the  state  those  whose  holdings  were  so  largely 
confined  to  real  property.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  this  middle  class  was  the  pursuit  of  money ; 
Harpagon  apart,  money  was  for  the  city  alderman  who  traded 
with  the  East  Indies  no  more  a  final  object  than  it  was  the 
final  object  of  an  English  squire  to  increase  his  family  acres  by 
a  lucky  marriage  for  his  eldest  son;112  both  valued  their  posses- 
sions as  the  symbol  of  a  power  which  could  manifest  itself  in  the 
most  varied  ways.  Both  secured  a  share  in  the  political  supremacy 
of  their  class  as  an  expression  of  its  economic  supremacy. 

But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  character  of 
middle-class  dominance  and  that  of  the  landowner.  Not  only 
does  the  former  cast  its  net  far  more  widely.  It  was  a  dominance 
which  came  in  the  name  of  freedom.  That  is,  perhaps,  more  im- 
mediately obvious  in  the  case  of  France  than  of  England,  though 
no  one  who  examines  the  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  and  for  political  reform,  can  mistake  the 
strength  of  that  sentiment  of  freedom  in  England  also.  It  was 
merely  because  the  privileges  of  the  ancien  regime  were  so  much 
less  obvious  in  England  than  in  France,  so  much  less  narrowly 
conceived  and  firmly  buttressed,  that  the  French  Revolution  took 
a  form  so  much  more  violent  and  dramatic.  But,  both  in  England 
and  France,  the  content  of  social  structure  failed  to  adjust  itself  to 
older  forms.  Private  good  had  become  identified  with  public 


luThis  is,  I  think,  the  main  error  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Gretton's  interesting 
study,   The  Middle  Class.     It  mistakes  means   for  ends. 
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good  to  an  extent  no  longer  to  be  borne.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
attribute  that  disharmony  to  careful  selfishness ;  rather  is  it  due 
simply  to  an  inability  of  adjustment  to  conditions  which  had 
changed  so  slowly  as  to  leave  their  extent  unrealized  by  any 
save  the  acutest  minds. 

It  is  that  slowness  of  change  which  distinguishes  in  England 
the  control  of  the  squirearchy  from  the  control  of  the  middle- 
class.  An  agricultural  civilization  is  necessarily  less  progressive 
than  an  industrial.  Its  wants  are  fewer  and  it  has,  accordingly, 
fewer  and  less  disturbing  ideas.  The  attainment  to  power  of  the 
middle  class  expressed  the  replacement  of  agriculture  by  industry 
as  the  type  of  English  civilization.  Not  only  did  the  wants  of 
men  grow  vastly  greater,  but  the  means  of  supplying  them, 
mostly  through  the  application  of  science  to  industrial  enterprise, 
grew  vastly  greater  also.  The  result  was  to  create  an  environ- 
ment which  changes  with  a  rapidity  that  goes  unnoticed  unless 
we  view  it  in  historical  perspective.  Change,  of  course,  produces 
its  penalties,  and  a  class  which  proves  incapable  of  sufficient  adap- 
tation is  bound  to  suffer  loss  of  its  power.  It  is  in  France,  again, 
that  such  incapacity  is  most  clearly  visible ;  but  in  every  country, 
at  some  period,  the  same  phenomenon  is  visible.  The  Southern 
cotton-planter  of  America,  for  instance,  who  held  sway  until 
1860,  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  industrial  revolution  caused 
by  the  immense  development  in  the  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  consequence  was  his  rebellion  against,  and  defeat  at  the  hands 
of,  the  new  social  order  that  came  into  being.  What  is  not  less 
noticeable  than  the  change  in  personnel  is  the  redistribution  in 
property  that  almost  invariably  accompanies  it.  The  readjust- 
ment of  wealth  is,  indeed,  the  inevitable  mark  of  a  change  in 
social  relations ;  for  we  have  as  yet  no  historic  instance  of  a  poor 
class  exercising  power  but  subsidizing  the  wealthy  whom  it  has 
supplanted.  These  changes  have  come  more  rapidly  since  1760 
simply  because  the  environmental  changes  have  been  more  rapid. 
Almost  always  it  is  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  power  that  results. 
Almost  always,  in  addition,  that  growth  in  base  is  symptomatic 
of  an  increase  of  freedom. 
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This  new  federalism  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  slowly  reach- 
ing the  stage  of  articulate  utterance  is  perhaps  the  herald  of  a 
similar  change  of  this  kind.  It  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  the 
emphasis  of  its  advocates  is  laid  upon  the  additional  freedom  it 
can  confer.  Nor  can  one  mistake  the  fact  that  the  accusations 
levelled  by  it  at  the  middle-class  partake  in  general  character  of 
the  typical  counts  of  accusation  against  a  class  of  which  the 
domination  is  beginning  to  disintegrate.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
worker  is  unfree  in  his  factory  exactly  as  it  was  in  1832  pointed 
out  that  the  manufacturing  of  Manchester  lacks  the  essential 
symbol  of  freedom ;  and  if  we  sought  to  explain  the  reason  why 
the  insistence  is  industrial  rather  than  political  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  history  of  a  political  thought  which  goes  back 
on  one  side,  to  the  failure  of  chartism,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
doctrines  of  Hodgskin  and  his  allies  which  Marx  made  the  com- 
mon possession  of  the  labor  movement.113  That  sense  of  cramped 
impulses  which  seek  the  channels  of  larger  movement  is  seen,  al- 
most equally,  in  the  shift  in  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  graduated 
income-tax,  the  taxation  of  land-values,  the  enormous  increase  in 
death-duties,  the  vague  but  vital  sense  that  the  cost  of  social 
improvement  must  be  borne  by  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
luxuries, — all  these  have  a  significance  no  man  may  mistake. 
Even  the  general  direction  of  social  policy  contributes  its  quotum 
to  such  an  interpretation.  To  make  freely  accessible  to  all  what 
was  before  a  matter  of  hard  effort  and  careful  purchase  is  a  de- 
nial of  the  fundamental  axiom  of  the  capitalist  state.  The  idea 
that  poverty  was  the  expression  of  sin,  probably  inherited  from 
the  Non-conformist  relation  to  trade,114  is  an  idea  to  which  only 
a  few  of  the  more  ardent  and  ancient  individualists  now  cling. 
Measures  like  Workmen's  Compensation,  the  new  interpretation 
put  upon  vicarious  liability,115  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 
They  mean,  at  bottom,  that  if  the  business  man  has  the  profits  of 
industry,  he  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  state-life  in  part  return. 


113  Cf.  Prof.  Foxwell's  famous  introduction  to  the  translation  of  Men- 
ger's  Right  to  the  Whole  Produce  of  Labour. 

114  As  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Levy  in  his  Economic  Liberalism. 
Ui  Cf.  my  paper  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal  for  November,  1916. 
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And  the  cost  is  of  a  state-life  that  grows  ever  wider  and  more 
complex. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  men  in  the  business  world  who 
realize  all  this  and  that  they  are  for  nothing  more  anxious  than  to 
work  out  an  amicable  basis  of  relationship  with  labour.116  There 
is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  such  assertions ;  but  of  the  business 
world  in  general  it  is  not  even  remotely  accurate.  Capital  shows 
nowhere,  on  any  large  scale,  a  desire  to  abdicate  from  its  control ; 
rather  is  its  effort,  by  the  highway  of  compensated  nationaliza- 
tion to  escape  the  tragedy  that  might  result  from  any  widespread 
industrial  disruption.  It  is  still  widely  true,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  wrote  twenty  years  ago,117  that  "to  the  brain- working  cap- 
tain of  industry,  maintaining  himself  on  thousands  a  year,  the 
manual-working  wage-earner  seems  to  belong  to  another  species, 
having  mental  faculties  and  bodily  needs  altogether  different  from 
his  own."  The  familiar  plea  of  the  business  man  that  he  will 
manage  his  factory  in  his  own  way  is  the  expression  of  that 
sense.  But  there  has  everywhere  grown  up  the  belief  that  the 
full  fruition  of  the  democratic  state  demands  that  the  conditions 
of  production  be  determined  by  the  democratic  co-operation  of 
its  agents.  In  the  long  run  that  is  fatal  to  capitalism  in  its 
present  form.  We  shall  not  continue  forever  to  leave  industry 
in  that  bureaucratic  tradition  where,  as  has  been  admirably 
said,118  its  habits  of  mind  are  "nourished  upon  a  belief  that 
everybody  in  an  office  except  the  head  of  it  is  so  stupid  that  the 
only  way  to  get  business  done  is  to  reduce  every  problem  to  a 
few  simple  formulae  and  insist  that  every  case  is  brought  under 
them."  It  is  coming  to  be  seen  quite  clearly  that  the  traditions 
of  capitalism  are  historic  categories  like  any  other;  and  no  one 
can  read  the  debates  on  the  tenth  clause  of  the  Education  Bill 


119  As  Mr.  W.  L.  Hichens,  for  example,  in  his  Some  Problems  of 
Modern  Industry,  the  Watt  lecture  for  1917. 

117 Industrial  Democracy,  (ed.  of  1902),  p.  821. 

118  See  an  admirable  article,  "Thoughts  on  Bureaucracy,"  in  the  London 
Times  Educational  Supplement  for  June  20,  1918. 
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of  1918119  without  realizing  that  they  are  outworn.  A  business 
that  insists  on  child  labour  as  the  condition  of  its  existence  is 
simply  parasitic  upon  the  national  life.  No  one  denies  that,  how- 
ever we  construct  the  state,  some  form  of  organizing  power  will 
be  necessary.  What  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  denied  is 
the  belief  that,  as  in  modern  industry,  that  power  must  be 
clothed  in  oligarchic  garb.  The  modern  business  man,  amid 
many  high  qualities,  has  thought  so  much  in  terms  of  money, 
that  the  numerous  and  interlacing  social  interests,  upon  which 
the  equilibrium  which  supports  him  so  largely  depends,  have  in 
great  part  escaped  his  notice. 

What,  largely,  has  escaped  his  notice  is  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  trade-union  structure.  In  a  rudimentary  way  it  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  assume  all  the  typical  characteristics 
of  a  state.  It  is  developing  organs  of  reasoned  government. 
It  is  becoming  expert  in  the  processes  of  which  special  knowl- 
edge was  originally  supposed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  man  of 
business.  It  has  worked  out  a  view  of  life  which  achieves  an 
ever-greater  political  influence.  It  has  passed,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  stage  where  its  influence  was  confined  to  hours 
and  wages  and  more  and  more  becomes  concerned  for  the  spirit- 
ual freedom  of  its  constituents.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd 
to  claim  that  there  is  any  widespread  consciousness  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  process  in  the  trade-union  world;  like  every  great 
movement,  what  we  see  at  work  is  the  leaven  of  an  eager  minor- 
ity. But  as  it  becomes  every  day  more  obvious  that  the  hold 
of  the  business  theory  of  life  upon  the  state  is  weakening,  so 
does  it  also  become  more  clear  that  the  trade-unions  are  be- 
coming the  categories  into  which  the  structure  of  capitalism  may 
be  absorbed.  We  do  not,  of  course,  know  the  time  such  evolu- 
tion will  take.  We  can,  also,  be  very  certain  that  the  prophecies 
of  its  character  will  all,  in  some  degree,  be  mistaken.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  a  capitalist  state  has  failed  to  specialize  in  cer- 
tain final  human  impulses,  and  that  the  trade-unions  are  organiz- 


119  Cf .  The  report  of  the  debate  on  this— the  Child-Labour  clause— and 
the  concessions  extracted  from  Mr.  Fisher  in  the  Times  Educational  Sup- 
plement for  June  13,  1918. 
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ing  a  means  to  their  satisfaction.  \Ye  can  see,  too,  how  the 
effort  of  a  government  which  is  not  predominantly  trade-union- 
ist in  sympathy  unconsciously  hastens  that  evolution  by  its 
attempt,  however  small  in  scope,  to  find  a  representative  govern- 
ment for  industry.  For  that  is  clearly  the  admission  that  the 
oligarchical  control  of  industry  has  failed.  It  is  the  provision  of 
a  mechanism  which,  wisely  used,  may  well  serve  as  the  vehicle 
of  transition  to  self-government  in  industry.  The  whole  point 
seems  to  be  that  the  complexity  of  the  structure  of  an  industrial 
state  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  mind,  like  the  capitalist  mind, 
which  mainly  is  specialized  in  the  direction  of  money-making. 
For  that  direction  is  becoming  not  merely  less  important,  but, 
within  the  framework  of  capitalism  itself  there  has  developed 
another  type  of  mind  which  has  specialized  in  the  directions  in 
which  its  forerunner  was  most  notably  a  failure. 
^  It  is  difficult,  in  such  an  aspect,  not  to  believe  that  trade-un- 
ionism is  destined  to  absorb  the  directive  ability  that,  undoubt- 
edly, capitalism  can  furnish,  and  turn  it  to  its  own  purposes. 
That  prospect  has  become  the  more  likely  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  four  years.  The  democratic  forces  of 
civilization  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  conflict  against  an  auto- 
cratic system;  and  it  is  now  indubitable  that  they  will  survive. 
But  they  have  not  withstood  the  shock  without  serious  and 
searching  confusion.  Few  things  have  been  more  obvious  than 
the  inability  of  the  capitalist  structure,  in  its  pre-war  form,  to 
meet  the  national  need.  It  has  had  to  receive  assistance  from 
the  state.  It  has  had  to  be  controlled  by  the  state  in  the 
interests  of  national  safety.  It  has  had  to  ask  trade-union- 
ism for  the  surrender  of  those  safeguards  by  which,  in  the 
past,  an  adequate  minimum  of  civilized  life  could  alone  be  pre- 
served for  the  workers.  The  only  institutions  which,  in  the 
course  of  war,  have  worked  at  all  well  have  been  those,  at 
least  in  industry,  of  democratic  tendency.  Governmental  con- 
trolhas  been  an  unsatisfactory  expedient.  The  abdication  of 
Parliament  has  made  obvious  the  utter  insufficiency,  for  human 
needs,  of  a  bureaucratic  system.  The  restoration  of  industrial 
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conditions,  at  the  close  of  war,  can  only  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  retaining  within  their  basic  trades,  a  large  measure  of  pop- 
ular supervision.  Everything,  in  fact,  has  tended  to  emphasize 
the  human  factor  in  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  money-mak- 
ing factor.  The  sole  condition  of  industrial  peace  was  the 
acceptance  of  this  fact  as  a  starting  point.  Labour  was  led,  from 
this,  to  the  formulation  of  a  policy  which  goes  down  to  the  foun- 
dations of  the  state.  What,  at  the  moment,  has  clearly  emerged, 
is  a  two-fold  novelty  of  outlook.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  state  must  dictate  to  industry  certain  minimum 
terms  upon  which  alone  it  can  be  conducted.  Business,  on  th( 
other,  is  to  be  transformed  from  a  chaotic  autocracy  into, 
least  in  certain  aspects,  a  federal  and  representative  system. 

Such,  at  least,  seems  the  alternative  to  revolution,  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  it  is  the  minimum  alternative.  The  war  has  to 
be  paid  for,  and  it  is  already  becoming  obvious  that  whatever 
forms  the  payment  takes,  it  is  bound  to  strike  at  the  roots  of 
the  economic  barrier  which  separates  class  from  class.  The 
debt,  certainly,  cannot  be  repudiated.  If  its  payment  take  the 
form  of  a  capital  levy  the  industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment will  at  least  vie  with  that  of  capitalism  itself ;  and  it 
will  be  equal  at  a  time  when  the  electorate  has  been  transformed 
beyond  all  past  recognition.  This  latter  factor,  like  all  such  fac- 
tors, is  one  upon  which  few  hopes  and  only  the  rarest  certainties 
can  be  builded.  But  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the  last  four 
years  have  made  a  return  to  the  economic  status  before  the  war 
impossible;  and  that,  in  itself,  will  change  the  political  system. 
Political  institutions,  indeed,  are  themselves  in  grave  need  of 
change.  The  one  institutional  benefit  'derived  by  government 
from  the  war  is  the  prime  minister's  secretariat,  which  can 
hardly  be  called  fundamental.120  The  attempted  division  be- 1 
tween  policy  and  administration  has  proved  as  barren  in  prac-  I 
tice  as  is  every  such  attempt  at  a  separation  of  powers.121  The  \ 
abdication  of  parties  has  in  nowise  cleansed  the  atmosphere ;  and  1 


120  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  before  the  war ;  see  The 
Great  Society,  p.  290. 

m  Cf.  my  note  in  The  New  Republic,  August  25,  1917. 
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ministries  of  all  the  talents  have  only  borne  witness  to  the  truth 
of  Disraeli's  famous  dictum  that  England  does  not  love  coali- 
tions. A  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  education,  indeed,  we 
have  caught.  We  shall  no  longer,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  admirable 
phrase,122  send  out  the  generations  chartless  upon  an  unending 
ocean.  We  have  seen,  too,  the  real  need  for  plan  in  the  state,  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  go  forward  by  waiting  upon  the  crises 
that  may  occur;  Ireland,  at  least,  will  not  have  sacrificed  her- 
self in  vain  if  she  has  given  point  to  that  stupidity.  We  have 
learned,  also,  that  there  is,  in  any  public  service,  a  point  in  official 
staffs  beyond  which  mere  increase  is  incompatible  with  liberalism. 
Government  may  be  strong,  but  if  it  is  to  be  human  it  cannot 
have  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus.  The  value,  also,  of  publicity 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  very  danger  of  its  opposite.  A 
democracy,  as  we  know  by  hard  experience,  cannot  hope  to  pros- 
per unless  its  fundamental  fights  are  contested  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

So  much,  at  least,  is  gain  even  though  we  have  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  it.  Yet,  as  our  knowledge  and  the  facts  we  encounter, 
converge  they  bring  out  the  first  question  of  all  questions  in  poli- 
tical life.  We  have  to  decide  what  we  mean  the  state  to  'do 
before  we  pronounce  that  what  it  does  is  good.  If  its  object  is 
the  preservation  of  individuality,  insofar  as  its  specialism  con- 
tributes to  the  public  good,  our  present  system  stands  largely 
self -condemned  by  the  mere  description  of  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  expect  it  to  be  otherwise. 
The  path  of  history  is  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  social  systems ; 
there  is  no  cause  why  our  own  should  be  the  sole  exception. 
There  is  perhaps  cause  rather  for  congratulation  than  regret  in 
the  vision  of  its  disappearance.  It  passes  because  it  fails  to 
fulfil  the  more  generous  aspirations  of  a  new  time.  We  seek 
today  the  ways  and  means  whereby  we  can  renew  in  men  their 
interest  in  the  state  which  so  greatly  weaves  itself  into  the  stuff 
of  their  lives.  "War,"  said  Burke  in  one  of  his  flashes  of  incom- 


lza  Educational  Speeches,  p.   xiii. 
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parable  wisdom,123  "war  is  a  situation  which  sets  in  its  full  light 

the  value  of  the  hearts  of  the  people."    What  it  has  revealed  to  us 

is  the  riches  that  have  gone  unused.  What  it  has  most  strikingly 

shown  is  the  importance  of  the  people.    And  with  its  realization 

there  must  be,  as  he  said,  the  end  of  that  "interior  ministry"  of 

which  he  skilfully  portrayed  the   danger.     That,  above  all,  at 

which    we  aim  is  the  representation  in  the  structure  of  the  state 

of  all  that  makes  for  its  enrichment.     But  we  do  not  believe  in 

]  the  adequacy  of  a  representation  without  power.     We  do  not 

believe  that  a  power  can  be  other  than  futile  which  is  not  directly 

related  to  the  immediate  business  of  men.    We  believe,  as  Burke 

believed,  that  the  "heart  of  the  citizen  is  a  perennial  spring  of 

energy  to  the  state."    But  energy  is  impossible  when  it  is  deprived 

of  liberty  and  liberty  is  impossible  save  where  there  is  a  division 

of  power.     So  long  as  the  offices  of  men   do  not  make  their 

\  souls  erect  and  their  minds  intelligent  we  cannot  assert  that  they 

]  have  been  given  the  credit  of  their  humanity.    That  has  been,  in 

]  the  past,  our  failure;  it  is  to  its  repair  we  must  bend  our  effort. 


123 Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,  (Works,  World's  Classics  ed., 
Vol.  II,  p.  39). 
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